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We will sing a new song 

That sounds like the old: 
Noél 

We will tell an old tale 

That has often been told: 
Noél 

We will build a tall town: 

We will watch for the Star: 


N O él 


We will build a new world, 
Without war. 


—Ernest Rhys. 
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Hope for the Handicapped 


The conference on rehabilitation of the disabled that the 
Dominion Government has called for an early date will be unusual 
in one important way. Unlike most high level discussions of these 
days, it will not be concerned with abstractions such as Dominion- 
Provincial relations, nor with complexities like international 


finance. 


It will be concerned with people. It will discuss means of giving 
new life to the Canadians who find jobs hard to hold because of 
handicaps and disabilities. It offers hope to them and their families, 
whose way is made difficult by the effects of disease, accident, or 


inheritance. 


All these people know what modern rehabilitation methods 
can do. They have, for example, seen the incredible work of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, or heard of the treatment given by 


the Ontario and British Columbia workmen’s compensation boards. 


They are looking to the conference to work out ways for giving 
every handicapped Canadian similar treatment—medical rehabili- 
tation, vocational guidance and training, special job placement, and 


social case work services. 


The disabled and the handicapped deserve nothing less. 
Modern methods could enable 80 percent of them to lead a normal 
life, useful, happy and productive. 


There is no question here of what can be done. It is merely 


a matter of when and how best. 








Unwrapped 


Probably to avoid clamour, the Dominion Government has not 
laid much public emphasis on the one brand new principle in the 
recent National Housing Act amendments. 


Toronto’s outspoken M.P. David Croll, however, minced no 
words when he said: “We have taken the wraps off this terrible 
and terrifying word ‘subsidized’.” 


Some, indeed, are terrified by the word. But to us it seems 
obvious that the only kind of decent house one-third of the popula- 
tion can buy or rent today is a subsidized house. 


It won’t be a true low-cost house. That will only come when 
research into new methods and materials has been carried much 
further than it has today. It will, however, be a new house that 
will bring happiness and better health to its occupants and will 
make our run-down and crowded areas look even more dingy and 
depressing than they now appear. 


Welfare Councils and Housing 


The machinery to provide subsidized housing has been set up, 
but it may take a little pressure to get it going. 


The provinces have responsibility for taking action and will 
presumably be guided by the requests from their municipalities. 
The requests that are strongest, most carefully documented, and 
indicative of the greatest need will doubtless be acted upon first. 


As the municipalities are full of people who want houses we 
are sure that the required pressure will very quickly be brought 
to bear. It will be a tragedy if it isn’t. 


Pressure has been building up for years under the restrictive 
effect of overcrowding. It has not so far been very effective because 
of the lack of machinery to turn pressure into houses. 


The machinery is now there, and a unique opportunity lies 
before our welfare councils and social agencies. Who knows better 
than they the amount and kind of new housing required to meet 
the needs of Canadian families? 








Everybody Benefits When 


Everybody Participates 


by VIOLET M. SIEDER 


Eight Tests of a Good Council 


HE press and radio serve as 
daily reminders that this is 
a period of world-shaking 
ideological conflicts. Democracy 
as a way of life is challenged, ond 
in order to protect it, communities 
have been spurred to re-examine 
the values inherent in the demo- 
cratic process, not only in govern- 
ment, but also in their voluntary 
social organizations. To what ex- 
tent do these democratic institu- 
tions truly reflect the will of the 
people they would serve? Is the 
democratic process too slow to ef- 
fect needed social change? Is it an 
unrealizable ideal? These and sim- 
ilar questions are at the heart of 
many problems faced by councils 
through which the citizens in the 
local community plan for their 
health and welfare servives. 
There is general agreement that 
a local community welfare council 
can be democracy at its best. 


Ideally, such councils should serve 
as channels through which a cross 
section of the many and diverse 
community interests can get to- 
gether to plan for the community’s 
health and welfare needs. For 
everybody has a _ concern for 
health and welfare planning since 
all of us are either contributors, 
taxpayers, recipients of services 
volunteers or board members. 
Although everyone has a stake 
in health, welfare and recreation 
services, planning for these services 
is complicated by the problem of 
many conflicting and varied inter- 
ests. There is a recognized need for 
representation in the Council of 
all elements in the community, but 
on the face of it, it is not a simple 
matter to achieve constructive ac- 
tion when the special interests of 
such diverse groups, as industry 
and labour, professional workers 
and laymen, racial and nationality 
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groups, the various religious faiths, 
the rich and the poor, need to be 
taken into consideration. The com- 
mon denominator which welds 
_ these diverse elements into a pow- 
erful community action group is a 
belief in the right of everyone to a 
standard of living adequate for the 
health and well-being of himself 
and his family. This involves a 
moral commitment to work for the 
improvement of opportunities for a 
full life for all members of society. 


Today the concept of opportun- 
ities for a “full life” requires the 
achievement of more than the 
patching up of broken lives. It now 
means treating the causes of indi- 
vidual, family and community dif- 
ficulties; removing the sore spots 
and doing a preventive job. This 
approach is not just visionary and 
humanitarian; it is strongly moti- 
vated by a growing recognition 
that in the long run it saves the 
taxpayer and contributor tremen- 
dous expenditures for institutional 
and other forms of long-time care. 
One need only look at such pro- 
grams as the social insurances, 
public housing, widows’ pensions 
and the Canadian family allow- 
ances system to realize that this 
lesson is being learned and applied. 

Faced with such serious prob- 
lems as the need for adequate 
housing, care of the aged, mental 
health, unemployment and chronic 
illness, it is clear that the planning 
council must be a dynamic force. 
It must’ be a citizens’ movement 
responsive to actual and down-to- 
earth needs of the people. It must 
be able to achieve a positive re- 


alignment of services, even to the 
point of eliminating some, initia- 
ting others, combining certain ser- 
vices and changing programs of 
existing agencies, if that is what it 
takes to meet the needs of people 
in the community. Equally import- 
ant is its role of keeping the service 
machinery well oiled and smoothly 
operating. What is more, it must 
achieve orderly progress in the face 
of the opposing force of special or 
vested interests. This is democracy 
in action. Nowhere is there a 
greater need for genuine social 
statesmanship. 


It is becoming increasingly clear 
that-community organization as a 
social work technique is much 
more than blueprint type of social 
engineering. It is true that it still 
must use the methods of fact find- 
ing, analysis and the crystallization 
of plans which can be put into ac- 
tion. Community organizers are 
learning, however, that success or 
failure depends not as much upon 
the validity of the plan as on the 
process or steps taken to develop 
and put it into action. The ten- 
dency has been to forget that com- 
munity organization in social work 
still must use the basic tools of 
professional social work, namely, 
the skills in interpersonal and in- 
tergroup relations. Social workers 
learned this long ago in the discip- 
lines of case work and group work. 
In offering professional service to 
an individual or family in trouble, 
the case worker no longer attempts 
just to gather all the facts, to diag- 
nose the problem and to offer a 
plan of action. He knows that he 
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must start with the family’s own 
understanding of its problem and 
help it to find for itself an accept- 
able solution. What group worker 
in 1949 would insist upon activity 
such as the discussion of world pol- 
itics when the group was interested 
only in basketball? 


In a similar manner the profes- 
sional community organizer helps 
the community to identify and 
solve its own problems. His role is 
to offer dynamic leadership, tech- 
nical consultation and resource ad- 
vice. Through his expert use of 
social work knowledge about people 
and their relationships to each 
other as individuals and as groups, 
he can enable communities to re- 
solve differences and bring about 
desired social goals. This approach 
is the antithesis of efforts to bring 
about community change through 
manipulation or social and eco- 
nomic pressures. Neither is it the 
concept of a community planning 
expert hired by a board to prepare 
a blueprint and direct the job of 
community reorganization. Nor is 
it passively sitting at a meeting 
and taking minutes. This concept 
of the role of the professional com- 
munity organizer in a community 
welfare council gives him an im- 
portant function to perform but 
places the primary responsibility 
for good community services where 
it belongs—squarely upon the cit- 
izen leaders in the community. 


If it is agreed that process in 
community organization is impor- 
tant in order to achieve planning 
objectives, how does this affect the 
trends in Council membership, 


or 


function, program and _ staff ser- 
vice? In this connection eight 
major trends can be identified: 


1. A changing concept of the 
citizen’s role and_ responsibility 
for planning. 

More and more there is reali- 
zation that health and welfare 
planning is essentially a citizen’s 
responsibility. Communities have 
long accepted the theme “Every- 
body gives—Everybody benefits.” 
Now, to their conscious thinking, 
the idea needs to be added. “Every- 
one has an opportunity to help 
plan.” Although it is true that the 
social service agencies, their board 
members and staff, continue to 
play an indispensable and impor- 
tant role in any planning organ- 
ization, there is a recognized need 
for a citizens’ council representing 
a broad cross-section of community 
interests, which will look first at 
community problems and_ then 
adapt services to meet the needs. 
This is quite different from a coun- 
cil of, by and for agencies in which 
existing services carry the major 
responsibility for community plan- 
ning. 

This broad representation is a- 
chieved in a number of ways of 
relating the interests of civic, 
labour, industrial, religious, frater- 
nal, professional and other citizen 
organizations to the council pro- 
gram. The values of such a rela- 
tionship are: (1) to offer a channel 
to many membership groups for 
interpretation of needs and ser- 
vices, and for reflecting community 
needs, opinion and readiness to 
accept plans; (2) to integrate the 








direct welfare programs offered by 
many of these groups into the total 
pattern of community services; (3) 
to harness the tremendous poten- 
tial power of the membership of 
these organizations for volunteer 
work on boards and committees, on 
special projects, as campaign assis- 
tants, and as voters, taxpayers and 
contributors. 


In short, the success or failure 
of providing services to people of 
adequate quantity and quality 
may be in direct ratio to the suc- 
cessful integration of citizen lead- 
ers and civic organizations into the 
lifestream of the community wel- 
fare council. Obviously, the plan- 
ning organization is in a much 
stronger position when such groups 
as unions, the chamber of com- 
merce, the women’s clubs, the 
churches are convinced enough of 
its program to take independent 
action to support it. To get such 
support, it is important to involve 
all interested groups throughout 
the process of study, exploration 
and analysis of the 
Among interested groups are in- 
cluded those who can help, those 
who might oppose and those whose 
lives would be affected. Many a 
fine plan is filed on council shelves 
gathering dust ten years later not 
because it is not professionally 
sound and good, but because the 
citizen groups did not participate 
in developing the plan, do not 
understand its value, or worse yet, 
have never heard of the plan. 


Most councils include citizens’ 
organizations in their general mem- 
bership. Successful integration of 


problem. 
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such organizations in the council 
program poses a number of prob- 
lems. What criteria should be used 
to determine which of them are 
eligible? Should the door be open 
to all such groups, which number 
in the hundreds of thousands in the 
large cities, or only to those groups 
which have an active welfare com- 
mittee or some other criteria? 
Should citizens’ organizations form 
a separate division of the council or 
should they be integrated into all 
committees and activities? 


To be a part of the lifestream of 
the council program, citizen organ- 
ization participation must be more 
than nominal membership. The 
council will have to give real con- 
sideration to developing channels 
between itself, its member agencies 
and the citizens’ groups, which will 
make possible the continuous flow 
of information about needs and 
services. This may mean the re- 
vitalization of the delegate body to 
make it more than a perfunctory 
operation of voting once a year on 
a single slate at the annual meet- 
ing. If it can become truly a forum 
for major community issues, a body 
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which guides the policy making of 
the board, which selects the nom- 
inating committee and which takes 
responsibility for reporting back to 
the member organizations and 
bringing citizen reactions to the 
council, then it can be a genuine 
tool in the democratic process. 


In an increasing number of com- 
munities the council is offering a 
service to civic organizations to 
find worth-while projects and to 
clear suggested projects to avoid 
duplication. For example, Memphis 
has a Social Needs Committee 
composed of volunteer men and 
women, both lay and professional, 
which (1) issued a folder outlining 
steps for clubs and organizations 
to achieve a constructive welfare 
program; (2) suggests the legit- 
imate welfare needs of Memphis; 
and (3) acts as a clearing-house 
for local projects. The Committee 
does not attempt to direct setting 
up projects, but serves only as a 
guide to organizations who are 
seeking legitimate projects to meet 
community needs. 

Whatever methods are devel- 
oped should result in an increas- 
ingly effective program of com- 
munity services based on the un- 
derstanding and backing of a 
strong cross section of the com- 
munity. 


2. The emphasis on geographi- 
cal as well as functional planning. 

There was a day when the city- 
wide council through its board and 
so-called functional divisions (fam- 
ily and child welfare, recreation 
and health) was relied upon to 
plan for total community needs. 


This is no longer considered 
enough. If the services are to be 
used and understood and support- 
ed, the problems must be brought 
home to citizens where they live 
through their participation § in 
neighbourhood planning. In some 
50 cities in the United States neigh- 
bours in various districts are get- 
ting together to plan for their own 
civic, health and welfare needs. 
These local community councils 
serve natural sub-divisions of the 
larger community—either districts 
of a city, small towns in the 
county or other clusters of natural 
population areas. 


Through these district councils 
the number of citizen organizations 
participating in health and welfare 
planning can be multiplied many 
times. Here we find not only the 
local units of such groups as Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, unions, 
churches and chambers of com- 
merce, but such indigenous groups 
as nationality clubs, social clubs, 
fraternal organizations, street clubs 
and local civic interests. Not only 
are more people reached through 
“grass roots” planning, but, thanks 
to our political system of represen- 
tation on a geographical basis, real 
influence can be exerted to shape 
our public services. When the 
voters in the neighbourhood speak, 
the legislators listen and plans get 
translated into action. 


These citizen councils have 
demonstrated tremendous strength 
and potential power for service. 
Too often, however, they have de- 
veloped in spite of instead of with 
the aid and cooperation of the cen- 
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tral health and welfare planning 
organization. This is a tragic loss, 
both to the district councils which 
desperately need the information 
and guidance that consultation 
service from the welfare council 
can bring, but also to the council 
and the chest. Here is a valuable 
arm to planning for the interpre- 
tation of real needs of the local 
community as it sees them, as well 
as an arm for helping in the re- 
search process, interpretation, poli- 
tical action and fund raising. The 
problem is how to relate the plan- 
ning that goes on in these geo- 
graphical sub-divisions to the over- 
all council. Many cities in the 
United States are currently offer- 
ing consultation staff service from 
the community-wide council to 
such local district councils. 
Another growing consideration 
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in geographical planning is the 
need to relate the city or county 
council to state or provincial units 
and to national bodies. There is 
increasing concern for the needs of 
rural and small town areas. This 
inevitably raises the question as to 
whether there is a need for pro- 
vincial or regional councils which 
would be large enough in area and 
population to support professional 
staff to consult with local areas on 
how to bring services to the many 
people who are not now reached by 
social agencies. Such a_ scheme 
would not only tend to spread ser- 
vices and get at the problems 
which are weakening our demo- 
cratic way of life, but would also 
create understanding and financial 
support for these services on a 
much broader than the usual ur- 


ban basis. 
(Continued on page 31) 





Presenting a C.W.C. 
Division and its Chairman 


FAMILY WELFARE DIVISION— The Reverend John A. Macdonald 


F ALL the evils, real or im- 
() aginary, that can happen to 

the human race that of un- 
employment seems the least likely 
to afflict the Rev. John A. Mac- 
donald, who juggles the jobs of 
Director of Catholic Charities for 
the Archdiocese of Ottawa, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Catholic 
Family Service of Ottawa, and a 
variety of other activities of which 
the Chairmanship of the Family 
Division is only one. In spite of all 
these responsibilities which keep 
him on the move between his desk, 
and a wide variety of meetings, he 
has kept his sense of humour and 
says he never misses a football 
match. He can still be made to talk 
of the day that Notre Dame 
played Navy at Baltimore, when 
he was studying social work at the 
Catholic University of America, at 
Washington, D.C., and how the 
students wangled the 35 mile trip 
to see the game. 


Graduating from the University 
of Ottawa in 1931, and from St. 
Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto, in 
1935, Father Macdonald worked as 
a parish priest until he was sent to 
Washington for training. He com- 
pleted this in 1938, returning to 
Ottawa with an MSc. in Social 
Work to take over the job of Di- 
rector of Catholic Charities which 
is a diocesan responsibility. He de- 
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nies that he had shown any special 
aptitude for social work, but some- 
thing of the sort must run in the 
family as Sister John of the Cross, 
C.S.M., first Secretary of the 
Catholic Social Welfare Bureau of 
Charlottetown is a cousin. The 
Catholic Family Service was organ- 
ized in 1940, and he became Ex- 
ecutive Director of one of Canada’s 
most active Catholic Family Agen- 
cies, with a diversified bi-lingual 
case load. 

Directors of family agencies us- 
ually have enough problems just 
related to their own job. “Father 
John” adds additional responsibil- 
ities which range from representing 
the Archbishop on Chest and 
Council committees, to advising 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society in 
the diocese, keeping track of the 
camps for Catholic youth, sitting 
on the board of St. Patrick’s Home, 
which works with children and old 








people, and giving the invocation 
at the Canadian Congress of Lab- 
our. Recently he managed to find 
someone to be Diocesan Chaplain 
of Boy Scouts, or he would still be 
doing that. Along the way he has 
fitted in a couple of survey jobs, 
one being the Canadian Welfare 
Council’s Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick Survey in 1941, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the 
Saint John Community Chest, and 
the other being the more recent 
and better known I.0.D.E. Survey 
of Child Welfare in Alberta. He has 
recently become Canadian repre- 
sentative on the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities’ Stand- 
ing Committee of Directors of 
Catholic Charities. To make sure 
that he has no idle moments he is 
also Chaplain to his parish Cath- 
olic Youth Organization, and even 
manages to get in a little badmin- 
ton with them. 


Because of all these interests 
Father Macdonald is one of the 
best known Executives in the fam- 
ily field in Canada. Catholic family 
service is his first love so he is un- 
likely to stray far from it. He gives 
a warm welcome to the many peo- 
ple who come through his door 
whether seeking counsel for their 
family difficulties, or scholarships 
for Catholic students, or football 
movies for a C.Y.O. banquet. 


The Family Welfare Division 

Historically speaking, the for- 
mation of the Family Welfare 
Division took place at the tenth 
annual meeting of the Canadian 
Council on Child Welfare, which 
was held in November, 1929. Two 
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of the promoters were F. N. Staple- 
ford, then as now, Executive Di- 
rector of Toronto’s Neighborhood 
Workers, and G.B. Clarke, who has 
just completed twenty-five years as 
Director of the Family Welfare 
Association of Montreal, Canada’s 
oldest family agency. Both were 
active members of the Canadian 
Committee of the American Associ- 
ation for Organizing Family Social 
Work (now our good friends the 
Family Service Association of 
America), and they urged the es- 
tablishment of a Family Welfare 
Division because they believed 
“that Family Welfare work, organ- 
ized according to case work princ- 
iples and methods is basic to all 
other social services developed in 
a community”. In fact what they 
said in 1929 still sounds so modern 
that any family worker today 
could write a part of her annual 
report from the minutes of those 
1929 meetings! 

The name of the Council was 
changed to the Canadian Council 
on Child and Family Welfare so as 
to indicate the new development, 
but problems of staff and finances 
delayed the establishment of the 
Division, although Mrs. G. Cam- 
eron Parker gave temporary ser- 
vice from time to time. Finally, in 
1934 Muriel Tucker took on the 
job of promoting the development 
of family welfare work through 
education, field service and con- 
ferences, which she was to carry 
effectively for several years. When 
Miss Tucker left the Council, the 
secretaryship of the Division re- 
mained vacant until October, 1945, 
when Kathleen Jackson was ap- 
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pointed. This revival of active 
service in the Division again owed 
a good deal to Mr. Stapleford and 
Mr. Clarke, the latter being Chair- 
man of the Division at the time. 


A fresh approach to a problem 
usually calls for a “new look”, but 
the purposes of the Division, and 
the methods by which it seeks to 
carry them out, are not far re- 
moved from those which were 
drafted by the pioneers of the 
Division some twenty years ago. 
Looming larger than anything, 
perhaps, is the promotion of good 
standards of service based on 
sound case-work and administra- 


tive practices. Technical service, 


given by the secretary as she trav- 
els, by correspondance and through 
the maintenance of an information 
service on every conceivable kind 
of question relating to family wel- 
fare, and the publication of a Di- 
vision Bulletin, are among the 
methods by which the interested 
member agencies are helped to im- 
prove their standards. 


The creation of an informed and 
alert public opinion on matters 
affecting families is another of the 
purposes of the Division. This is 
promoted in a number of ways. For 
example, the Division studied the 
effect on family life of the high cost 
of living, and its findings were 
given wide publicity by a con- 
cerned and interested press. A 
Brief was presented to the Royal 
Commission on Prices on the high 
cost of living and the average 
wage earner. The oleomargarine 
question as it affected low income 
families was studied. At the pre- 


sent time the Division has a study 
under way of the present rental 
situation as it affects families 
known to its member agencies. 


The Family Division performs a 
third, and frequently unpublicized 
function. It assists in the co-or- 
dination of developing services at 
the federal, provincial and _ local 
level, as these relate to questions 
which affect the welfare of families. 
It has for years played a part in 
planning the use of the several 
Benevolent Funds. It is watching 
with interest the settling-in process 
of the new Canadian, to be surc 
that the newly-come family gets 
any help it needs. Canada’s size 
and the scattered population 
makes liaison services essential in 
family welfare as in other fields of 
work. 


The fact that the day by day 
work of the Division has not 
changed radically in spite of de- 
pression and war, does not mean 
a state of standing still, because 
that would suggest a dusty conser- 
vatism which does not afflict the 
forty Canadian family agencies 
spread across the country from 
Cape Breton to Victoria. Families 
are as important as they ever were, 
and they are made up of people 
subject to many of the same hopes 
and fears, problems and triumphs, 
as were their ancestors. Our rapidly 
changing society creates new pres- 
sures, and the family agencies are 
continuing their work of offering 
newer and better helping services 
to those who want to make use of 
their counsel in handling the ques- 
tions which worry them. These 





may involve emotional difficulties 
between husband and wife, or be- 
tween other members of the family, 
physical or mental ill health; finan- 
cial questions revolving around 
inadequate or poorly managed in- 
come; caring for the aged so they 
may enjoy old age, and a myriad 
other complications. 


What is new perhaps, is the in- 
creasing recognition that the wel- 
fare of families is a community and 
a national affair, that it is a matter 
of positive services in regard to 
health, housing, employment, re- 
creation and education, not only of 
help to those whose problems are 
beyond their ability to handle 
them unaided. This means a far 
greater degree of co-operation be- 
tween all levels of government, and 
between public and private agen- 
cies, than was envisaged when the 
Division was set up twenty years 
ago. It means family service in 


public departments and in chil- 
dren’s aid societies. It means a 
positive use of all that we have 
learned about the strengths and 
weaknesses of family life by the 
church and the school, by the 
voluntary groups such as Home 
and School, the I.0.D.E. and the 
Local Council of Women, as well 
as by the agencies operating profes- 
sionally in the field of family wel- 
fare. 

For this reason the Family Di- 
vision is bringing into membership, 
not only the family welfare services 
which are its heart and core, but 
those giving similar services in the 
public welfare and child welfare 
field as well as agencies and indivi- 
duals not engaged directly in help- 
ing families but concerned about 
what happens to them. 

The door is wide open, the mem- 
bership unlimited, the prospects 
exciting. 





WINNER OF 1949 NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


as Boyp Orr was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize at Oslo, Norway, on 
October 12. The Scottish nutrition scientist, former Director-General of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization who became known in recent 
years for his plan to combat hunger and malnutrition on a world scale, is 
President of the British Peace Council and of the International Federation for 
World Government. Lord Orr says a strengthened United Nations could lead to 
a federated government of the world to insure peace for all peoples. To help 
establish world government, he has pledged the entire amount of the Nobel 
prize money, $30,172. 





Lord Orr has spent his entire lifetime working as a scientist for human 
welfare. He believes that hunger is a basic cause of war and revolution. His 
studies have indicated that if all the present know-how in agriculture and 
industry were applied without hindrance there would be enough food for everyone 
everywhere, and not food alone but other things to improve human standards 
of living. 





World Gederation for Mental Health 


by WILLIAM LINE, 


Department of Psychology, University of Toronto, 
Vice-President World Federation for Mental Health. 


HE World Federation for 

| Mental Health is one of the 

most dynamic conceptions of 

our time. Its impact on world cul- 

ture could be of enormous impor- 

tance. Its success, however, will 

depend upon the degree to which 

social scientists understand its pur- 

pose and participate in its realistic 
development. 

In point of time, the Federation 
was born at the International Con- 
gress on Mental Health, held in 
London, August, 1948. It invites to 
partnership any national or re- 
gional association actively engaged 
in mental health work. It is multi- 
disciplinary, democratically consti- 
tuted and thoroughly interna- 
tional. And, it is an adviser to 
the World Health Organization, 
UNESCO, and others of the 
United Nations specialized agen- 
cies. 

The meaning of all this needs to 
be constantly enriched by thought- 
ful consideration. At present, per- 
haps all that can be attempted by 
way of interpretation is to reflect 
some of the thinking behind the 
ever-all conception, and to outline 
the more obvious steps in organ- 
ization and function to date. 

The UN specialized agencies 
have taken on very significant 
colour in regard to world mental 
health problems. This is obviously 
true of WHO; but it applies equal- 
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ly, if somewhat less directly, to all 
others. Food and Agriculture, for 
example, cannot implement nutrit- 
ional policies without regard for 
national customs and regional pre- 
ferences of long standing; analog- 
ously with ILO, UNESCO, and the ; 
rest. Any international action that 
endeavours to distribute the ben- 
efits of science and education to all 
mankind is inevitably dealing first 
and foremost with man himself. 


The -genius behind the World 
Health Charter reflects this ob- 
vious but frequently unrecognized 
fact. That is why health is therein 
defined in social and emotional 
terms, as well as in physical terms.* 

But authoritative opinion is hard 
come by in the mental health field. 
In the realms of physics and phy- 
siology, the scientific world pays 
tribute to its leaders, who can be 
named. In matters of social science 
import, we have no such consensus 
vested in any few persons, or in any 
one discipline. Hence, at the outset, 
there was the need for a means of 
achieving some sort of consensus 
even on the simplest matters of 
personal-social living, and for a 
means of co-ordinating our re- 
search attack on the vast areas of 
unexamined territory. 





*The Charter of the WHO states that 
“Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being, and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity”. 








In this vein, the multi-disciplin- 
ary approach was an obvious cor- 
nerstone. How to implement it is 
another and very difficult matter. 
We have become so used to our 
professional compartments that we 
find strangeness in attempted 
team-play. Our professional so- 
cieties usually meet in solitary 
isolation. Where we have a more 
catholic type of congress (as in 
Mental Hygiene, for example) , one 
discipline usually dominates. Multi- 
disciplinary discussion, research 
and action are almost completely 
foreign to our ways. 

To drive home the vital neces- 
sity of achieving team play among 
the social sciences, however, the 
International Congress on Mental 
Health organized itself as follows: 
During the winter of 1947-48, some 
400 voluntary discussion groups, 
each of them multi-disciplinary in 
composition, met in their local 
communities all over the world, 
endeavouring to arrive at some 
measure of consensus on whatever 
problems in mental health seemed 
of urgent concern. Three weeks be- 
fore the Congress, an International 
Preparatory Commission, multi- 
disciplinary in nature, spent over 
a fortnight together to arrive at 
a summary consensus, based on the 
400 group reports. The Congress 
itself addressed its considerations 
to the outcome, and, in some 
twenty international, multi-discip- 
linary groups pushed the process 
still further. Also, members ad- 
dressing Congress in plenary ses- 
sion reported not their own opin- 
ions on the topic of the day, but 
the consensus of their group. 
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When the Federation emerged, 
its constitution called for a multi- 
disciplinary executive, and for con- 
sensus method. Its two annual 
meetings so far have continued a- 
long the lines indicated. And every 
fourth annual meeting will be a 
Congress, backed by commission 
group discussions the world over, 
which will determine the program 
of work to be followed at the Con- 
gress itself. 

Any who have studied the pro- 
ceedings published to date may at 
first be surprised at the apparent 
lack of erudition portrayed. We are 
so used to the babel of technical 
tongues. On reflection, however, is 
it not of thrilling signifiance that 
people all over the world accept 
the vital importance of childhood, 
the dynamic realism of our concept 
of human personality development, 
the basic challenge of parenthood, 
and the like; that cities should be 
built with one regard for the social 
and emotional needs of people. 
There is almost awe-inspiring hope 
in the consensus that even now 
exists, if we will but act in accord- 
ance with it. 

How does the Federation com- 
municate with us? Well, we are 
(or should be) the Federation— 
identified with it in membership. 
Membership is a matter of our as- 
sociation applying for partnership. 
Then there are three main types 
of communication that have so far 
emerged: (a) Communications 
from Headquarters’ Secretariat 
(temporarily located in London, 
England, with Geneva as the ul- 
timate centre) to constituent asso- 
ciations, and vice versa; (b) The 





WFMH Bulletin, published _bi- 
monthly*; (c) Delegates to the an- 
nual meetings; (d) Multi-discip- 
linary commission groups formed 
ad hoc in local communities, re- 
porting to national, regional or 
world headquarters, and multi-dis- 
ciplinary action research projects 
reported similarly. With regard to 
this latter, a word about our Can- 
adian scene will be added in a 
moment. 


There is little doubt that the 
Federation will be set real tasks by 
WHO and UNESCO, and indeed, 
by the other specialized UN agen- 
cies. Those tasks can be performed 
only if constituent member organ- 
izations are active. There can be 
no mastcr-minding by an executive 
in this field. The Federation is 
either a thoroughly participant 
venture, or nothing at all. 


What, then, is the essential pro- 
gram? 


The best way of answering this 
question is to return again to the 
world scene. Characteristic of UN 
policy is the morality of the uni- 
versality of science, applied in 
man’s interests. This is obviously 
behind health programs, food, ag- 
riculture and the like. It is also 
behind the program generally of 
making possible the development 
of the relatively undeveloped coun- 
tries. 

When even public health meas- 
ures that we take for granted are 
introduced elsewhere, the situation 
is not without its difficulties; for 
the folk-ways of peoples are resis- 

*May be ordered from World Federation 


for Mental Health, 19 Manchester  St., 
London, W.1, England. 





tant to change. Malaria, venereal 
diseases, could be stamped out 
immediately were people willing to 
bestir themselves appropriately. 
When we come to technological 
development of hitherto non-indus- 
tralized cultures, think of the host 
of complex social and personal 
problems involved! Already in 
Canada visiting technologists from 
undeveloped lands view our mass- 
production ways of handling ma- 
terials. Do they have like concern 
for the way of life that working in 
a factory provides? Two hundred 
years of industrialism have made 
changes in our folk-ways. What 
will happen as the mechanical as- 
pects of the industrial revolution 
are superimposed on _ pastoral 
peoples? If ever the disciplines con- 
cerned with mental health were 
challenged, surely it is today! 


We have parallel situations right 
in our own country. We need only 
mention Newfoundland and the 
rapid changes that are bound to 
take place because of Confeder- 
ation. Think of the impact of fam- 
ily allowances, for example, on an 
outpost social economy that was 
hitherto relatively unacquainted 
with money! 

We need the co-operation of 
social science disciplines here at 
home, in active research, in exam- 
ining our own problems, especially 
those which have universal import, 
and which bear directly on man’s 
development in partnership with 
man. 

One final suggestion for us in 


Canada. Could not our various 
professional and public service as- 





sociations active in the mental 
health field, enter into some nat- 
ional, loosely knit federation, to 
coordinate our several relations 
with the World Federation for 
Mental Health? This would have 
many advantages. Financially, as a 
group of associations, we could 
share the cost of a modest but 
virile delegation to annual meet- 
ings, as well as reducing our mem- 
bership fees by joining as a national 
federation, rather than individ- 
ually. Still more important, an act 
of federation in this sense would 
go far to establishing community 
among ourselves, without in any 


way detracting from or influencing 
the individuality of our various 
charters. 

The specialized agencies of UN, 
facing mental health issues of 
moment will undoubtedly call on 
the World Federation for Mental 
Health for advice, counsel, per- 
sonnel, research, planning and the 
like. The virility of the mental 
health program in WHO is some- 
thing of which we should all be 
very conscious. Whether WFMH 
can fulfil its responsible mission de- 
pends entirely on the whole-heart- 
ed partnership of our Canadian 
associations. 





QUEBEC AND ONTARIO FAMILY AGENCIES 


TT. MEET AT COBOURG 
H 


E respective roles of the private family agency and of government, in meeting 
basic family needs, were discussed by family caseworkers at the tenth annual 
institute held at Cobourg, October 20-23. Thirty-eight representatives from 
sixteen Quebec and Ontario family agencies were in attendance. Discussing two 
general topics, The Role of the Family Agency Today, and Up-to-date Philoso- 
phies in Relief Giving, were Anne Adler of the Jewish Family and Child Service 
of Toronto, Hayda Denault of the Service Familial de Quebec, and K. Tompkins, 
Belle Steves, Vera Moore and Mrs. Villim, all of the Family Welfare Association 
of Montreal. The principle of community responsibility for providing financial 
assistance adequate to maintain sound family life was stressed. It was felt that 
the major responsibility for meeting basic needs sufficient to maintain the 
freedom and dignity of the family was coming to be recognized as a function 
of government. It was agreed that the family agency should maintain a van- 
guard position of constant awareness of the social needs within the com- 
munity, and that it had an obligation to see that they are met. 

Cora Kasius, Editor of the Journal of Family Casework, and Director of 
Publications for the Family Service Association of America, was diseussion 
leader for a series of institute sessions on Casework with Children in their 
Homes. Miss Kasius focussed attention on the child’s physical and emotional 
needs at various stages of his development, and the casework services which 
might be developed by the family agency to meet his need. Richard Stock, field 
consultant for the North Atlantic Region of the F.S.A.A., was consultant to the 
institute. , 

Hayda Denault, Executive Director of Service Familial de Quebec, was 
elected Chairman of the planning committee of the 1950 institute. 
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Nutritional Deficiencies and Rural 
Levels of Living 


By L. B. PETT, Ph.D., M.D. 


Chief, Division of Nutrition, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 


HIs study indicates that rural 
people tend to sacrifice nu- 
trition in striving for a higher 
level of living, except at the 
highest income levels. Since the 
study was confined to farm fami- 
lies, it suggests that lack of in- 
formation rather than lack of food 
or lack of money can be a prime 
factor in malnutrition. 

An economic study sponsored by 
the Department of National Health 
and Welfare and the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture pro- 
vided an opportunity to estimate 
the extent of nutritional deficien- 
cies in groups representative of 
prairie farm living at three levels, 
pioneer, middle income, and high 
income. 

Approximately 35 families com- 
prising about 150 persons were 
examined in each of three areas in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan in the 
summer of 1947. The families were 
specially selected by the Director 
of the Farm Level of Living Sur- 
vey as being representative of the 
much larger group in each area on 
whom economic data were avail- 
able. Details for these areas have 
been published by MacNaughton 
and Andal. 

Although the three groups were 
classified into pioneer, middle and 
high, on the basis of farm income, 


additional data permitted an eval- 
uation .{ each family’s level of 
living. The level of living reflects 
the expenditure pattern, the 
changes in housing and farm con- 
veniences and a special scale for 
rating socio-economic levels by 
taking into consideration numerous 
aspects of the long term accumula- 
tion of material and cultural pos- 
sessions. 

The relation of income to nutri- 
tion was first emphasized by Orr? 
whose studies on British urban 
food expenditures led him to con- 
clude “that, as income increases, 
disease and death-rate decrease, 
children grow more quickly, adult 
stature is greater and_ general 
health and physique improve”. 

Numerous studies have been car- 
ried out in Canada showing that 
people on higher incomes purchase 
more of various foods than people 
on low incomes*. Many of these 
foods are protective foods such as 
milk, cheese, eggs or fruit and thus 
make it likely that the people are 
better nourished on the higher in- 
come and higher food expenditure. 
A relationship of nutritional status 
to income is not necessarily so 
simply explained. Low income is, 
of course, often associated with less 
interest in reading, and less in- 
formation, both of which could 








lessen the purchase of nutritionally 
desirable foods rather than the in- 
come itself. Conversely, an increase 
in income increases expenditures 
generally and the increased buying 
of protective foods may be accom- 
panied by increased buying of 
foods that could adversely affect 
nutritional status, such as_ beer, 
soft drinks, or sweet goods. In fact, 
recent studies on city dwellers 
have found people eating poor 
diets even though more money 
was being spent than needed‘. The 
extra money was going to foods 
and beverages not useful in good 
nutrition. 

Very little information is avail- 
able on the nutritional status of 
farm families. The old League of 
Nations® pointed out this lack and 
said that “those who live by farm- 
ing are not necessarily immune 
from the risks of malnutrition”. A 
special Commission stated, in 1936, 
that “the prosperity of the farmers 
is therefore an essential element in 
any policy directed towards im- 
proved nutrition”. 

Farm “prosperity” is not as 
clearly related to cash income as 
in the case of urban wage-earners, 
and in both cases questions of 
housing, of acquired possessions, of 
cultural pursuits and of cash out- 
lay must all be considered care- 
fully in evaluating the level of 
living. 

The level of living index used 
here is based on the use in the 
home of twenty-seven items. The 
highest possible score is 27. The 
items used were: house rather than 
shack, one room per person, storm 
windows, part or full basement, 


central heating, improved lighting, 
cistern, kitchen sink, bathroom, 
power washing machine, telephone, 
clothes closets, dining room table 
and buffet, separate dining room, 
chesterfield, easy chair, bookcase 
or desk, at least 10 books, piano, 
but not organ, pumping system, 
linoleum on kitchen floor, finish on 
living room floor, finish on living 
room walls, finish on woodwork, 
type of flooring, more than one 
magazine subscription, more than 
two weekly or daily newspapers. 


Results and Discussion 


The results have been tabulated 
by income groups (Table 1) and 
by levels of living for each group 
and for the total (Table 2). It 
must be emphasized that all 
families were pre-selected as to re- 
presentativeness for the income 
level ascribed. At each income 
level, however, there were some 
farm homes with a high level of 
living according to this index, and 
others with a low level of living. 
The two tables thus help to sort 
out the correlations related to in- 
come from those related to im- 
provements on the home within a 
given income level. 


Table 1 shows more diets that 
nutritionists would call “poor” in 
the pioneer group, but this figure 
must be interpreted with caution 
since circumstances did not per- 
mit a careful study of food habits. 
Taking the figures as they stand, 
the fact that there were no more 
nutritional deficiencies found in 
the pioneer group than in the high 
income group, may be explained in 
several ways: 





TABLE 1 


“— ian 





THE FREQUENCY OF VARIOUS NUTRITIONAL CONDITIONS 
AMONG FARM PEOPLE AT THREE LEVELS OF 
INCOME 


(Figures are in percentage of those examined for the conditions listed) 


Number of people examined............. 
OMCHOURN cls ce once. cane cleats: 
BOW PIAGIHORIOUIM: 205. cxtaeles unc ce 
Past Rite ONS Ss 21s ole 5 Saat en hes 
Riboflavin deficiency... .....%.0.<ss-. 
Total signs possibly related to riboflavin 
Vitamin A GeRCIONEY » 66 36 5 is tue aes 
Ascorbic acid deficiency............... 
INEGI GROIN ES a. 3) oc aioe octls Sela ca ere = 
Total signs possibly related to niacin.... 
Tihamine deficiency... . cca ect le. 


Proteni Genewmnee: so. kt eo ences bce. 
Overweight—Male.................... | 

POGniaten... 84 cadig. oeeee sl 
Underweight—Male.................. | 


Dd Nant no a stra 


Thinness in childrem. .... 6... .ncseece. | 
High blood pressure.................. 
Low blood) pressure. . 65... nc ccc ccees | 
iid < cna arnep ac eunel 
ee eee er oe | 


PIONEER | MIDDLE INCOME | 


HIGH INCOME 


174 150 135 
20.1% 8.7% 8.9% 
9.8 16.9 28 
18.7 21.6 30.6 
2.8 1.3 5.2 
5.0 7.0 12.0 
1.1 0 0 
0.6 2.9 0 
0.6 0 0 
1.0 0 | 1.0 
0 0 | 0 
8.5 1.8 | 5.0 
15.6 7.9 ,° -¢oa 
27.2 33.3 19.4 
13.0 18.4 20.4 
12.4 12.3 19.4 
1.5 1.6 7.6 
22.8 19.7 | 23.6 
2.1 5.8 | 4.2 
8.0 13.5 8.3 
13.0 | 16.8 | 10.4 





1. The classification of a diet as 
“poor” is made on the basis of lacking 
the variety of foods that are the best 
guarantee of good nutrition, but it is 
possible to be well-nourished on a 
restricted diet if the foods are suitable 
and if enough of them are eaten. This 
may well be the case on pioneer farms. 


2. Human _ adaptability without 
definite ill-health, to lower food in- 
takes than are considered desirable has 
been re-emphasized during the Second 
World War and must be recognized as 
a condition in which the evidence of 
ill-health is too vague to be easily re- 
cognized. 
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3. There is a suggestion in this, as 
in other surveys, that in higher income 
groups malnutrition not only occurs 
frequently but occurs on an apparently 
adequate diet due to interference with 
the utilization of food. Such inter- 
ference can come from a great variety 
of causes including psychological ten- 
sions, habits of irregular eating or 
drinking and specific foods, beverages 
or drugs. It may be noted in the pre- 
sent study that there were more “thin” 
children in the high income group than 
in the other two. 

Table 1 also shows that the fol- 
lowing conditions were regularly 








more frequent in proceeding from relationship to income, or that the 
the pioneer through the middle highest frequency was in the high 
income to the high income group: income group. 

There were no medical condi- 
tions in the list reported that were 


to riboflavin deficiency, under- regularly less frequent in proceed- 


weight in adults, thinness in ing from the pioneer through the 
oh laws middle income to the high income 


area. The following conditions 
were less frequent than the pioneer 
group in either the middle income 
or high income groups: 
: Number of poor diets, low 
Low haemoglobin (related to hameoglobin, riboflavin deficiency, 
anaemia) past rickets, riboflavin vitamin A deficiency (numbers 
(vitamin B,) deficiency, ascorbic yepy small), ascorbic acid de- 
acid (vitamin C) deficiency, over- ficiency (numbers very small) 
weight in females, underweight in niacin deficiency (numbers very 
males and females, thinness in small), protein deficiency, over- 
children, both high and low blood weight, high blood pressure (dif- 
pressures, enlarged tonsils, enlarged ference very small) enlarged thy- 
thyroid glands. roid glands. : 
From this it follows that in These results do not establish 
several conditions the middle in- any clearly-defined advantage to 
come groups showed the highest nutritional status in having a 
frequency, and the incidence did higher than “pioneer” income, al- 
not continue to go up for the high though there is a barely discernible 
income group to establish a regular trend in that direction. 


Evidence in children of past 
rickets, total signs possibly related 


The following conditions were 
more frequent in the middle or 
‘high income group than in the 
pioneer group: 


TABLE 2 





The number of farm people showing nutritional deficiencies tabulated 
by income groups and at different levels of living as a percentage 
of the number in each category. 





PIONEER | MIDDLE | 
FARMS INCOME | HIGH INCOME 
| 


LEVEL OF LIVING GROUP ALL FAMILIES 











No. in| %with| No. in %with| No. in| %with| No. in| %with 
Group) defici-| Group) defici-| Group} defici-| Group} defici- 

















| encies encies encies | encies 
ee Sapo 22 | 27%,| 22 |27%| 0 | o | 0 | Oo 
Ais tee ..| 46 | 63 37 | 68 9 |44%| 0 | O 
PRG Aot cies 126 | 45 73 | 41 40 | 52% | 13 | 46% 
en 130 | 45 42 | 55 44 | 41 44 | 39 
PO GHO'OVEF: o.oo oe 130 | 28 3 67 50 | 26 W 29 
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Table 2 shows in the high income 
group a clear-cut lessening of nu- 
tritional deficiencies as the level of 
living index rises. This relationship 
would be even more marked in the 
middle income group, if it were not 
for the lowest living level. 


In the pioneer area, it was a 
detriment to nutrition to improve 
the level of living by the index 
used. 


Taking all areas together, the 
same percentage of persons with 
nutritional deficiencies is found in 
the highest level of living and in 
the lowest level, and these two 
figures are the lowest of all groups. 
It is clearly not safe to assume that 
nutritional deficiencies occur only 
at low incomes, nor at low levels 
of living, nor yet to assume that 
improving living levels brings im- 
proved nutrition. 

The small number of persons in 
some groups does not justify too 
detailed an analysis even though 
they were specially selected from 
a larger group. 


Summary 


1. In connection with a larger study 
of prairie farm families at three income 
levels, pioneer, middle and high, the 
incidence of various types of malnutri- 
tion has been ascertained in a selected 
sample of about 35 families (about 
150 persons) at each income level in 
1947. 


2. Moderate nutritional problems 
were found in each of the three income 
groups, but a relationship between in- 
come and nutritional status is not 
clear-cut. 
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3. These results show as many nu- 
tritional problems at high income levels 
as at pioneer levels, and therefore do 
not establish any clear nutritional ad- 
vantage of the higher income. 


4. Considered by level of living in- 
dex as well as by income group a dif- 
ferent trend becomes apparent: In the 
higher income, older farm group the 
nutritional deficiencies decreased as the 
level of living rose, but in the new 
pioneer group the reverse was true and 
it was a detriment to health to have 
a high level of living under the pioneer- 
ing conditions encountered. The middle 
income group was somewhat incon- 
sistent in these respects. 


5. Neither the level of living index, 
nor the income, proved to be a reliable 
guide to nutritional status. 
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“Freedom should be the leading expo 


Excerpts from the address of The Rt. Hon. Louis S. 

St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada, to the 20th 

Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Montreal, October 26, 1949. 


Re enterprise can exist only in a free society and the 
essence of a free society is that the will of the people must 
prevail. Therefore, if free enterprise is to endure, the majority 
of the people in a free country must be satisfied, and must con- 
tinue to be satisfied, that it is the best available means of meeting 
their economic needs and giving them a fair share of the good 
things of life. The experience of the great depression made a 
profound impression on our generation. Neither businessmen 
nor politicians would be wise if they felt that the public would 
endure patiently another long period of mass unemployment 
and economic insecurity. 


ow there are some businessmen — and also a few politi- 
h cians — who talk as though free enterprise and_ social 
security were in some way opposed to one another. Well, I 
hope that it is not true and, what is more, I do not believe it is 
true. Because if it is, | am confident that, when the people 
generally have to choose which they prefer, the majority will choose social 
security rather than free enterprise. But there is no need to make such 
a choice because real social security strengthens instead of weakens free 
enterprise. . . . 








7 ADDITION to meeting the hazards of unemployment, accidents, sickness 
and old age, we must seek to give to as many of our people as possible 
the opportunity to develop their talents and make a success of their lives. 
That is the purpose, for example, of expenditures by Government for 
education and of family allowances. And it is worth noting that many of 
the services provided by the community are designed precisely to develop 
the capacity of our people to display initiative and enterprise. 


THINK we too often forget that what enterprise really means is 
ADVENTURE ... if we sometimes use the word adventure instead 
of enterprise we will give ourselves and the public a clearer idea of the real, 
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port of this North American continent.” 


purpose of the enterprise system. And before we start to 
defend the enterprise system, perhaps our first duty is to make 
sure that it really is an adventure system; that our businessmen 
really are taking risks; that they really are seeking to develop 
new wealth, and not merely to preserve the wealth their fathers 
or grandfathers amassed. . 


es have to provide the services the people 
demand and taxes are part of the price we have to pay for 
maintaining the system of private enterprise. Of one thing | 
am reasonably sure and that is if enterprisers are not prepared 
to get out and develop the latent wealth of our country the 
people will demand that the state do the job for them... . 


GREAT change has come over the Western World in this 
Al present century. From the discovery of America until 
the war of 1914 the rest of the world looked to Europe for 
leadership in political development, economic expansion and 
scientific and technical achievement. The nations of Europe 
have been temporarily exhausted by two world wars. They 
are today concerned with their own restoration. The rest of 
the world is now looking to this continent for the leadership 
Europe formerly gave: and that leadership cannot and should not come 
from Governments alone. For our own lasting security and prosperity . . . 
it is essential for us, both the United States and Canada, to carry our 
initiative and our enterprise, our readiness to adventure, our “Know-how” 


S @4 skill all around the globe. . 





yw institutions, free enterprise and a free society must once again 
' become militant too. Freedom should be the leading export of this 
North American continent. 


B" freedom will find a market in many other countries only to the 
extent that free institutions appear to those other countries to offer 
to the millions, and hundreds of millions, of men and women who live 
there, opportunities and aids to secure for themselves and their families 
some adequate measure of the material things without which life itself is 
not possible. 
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IMPROVING CAMPAIGN TECHMQUES 


HE 27 lay men and one 
woman who replied to The 
Financial Post’s recent tele- 
graphic inquiry about charitable 
appeals had plenty of ideas. They 
answered for their cities, extending 
from St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
which needs a Chest but hasn’t one, 
to Vancouver. In the west coast 
city two radio station managers— 
one of whom was this year’s chest 
campaign chairman—were sure the 
public was surfeited by too many 
appeals and that one yearly inclu- 
sive campaign would solve all pro- 
blems and encourage more liberal 
giving. Six others, or 25% of the 
total, including Ottawa, Toronto 
and Winnipeg replies agreed with 
this view. 

The November 19 issue of The 
Financial Post devotes the better 
part of two pages to the answers 
to their question: “From your ex- 
perience what suggestions [do you 
have] for making Community 
Chest and similar campaigns more 
effective and what [are your] com- 
ments on financial targets set and 
public attitude toward charitable 
drives in general.” 

That the Chest plan is throwing 
down deeper roots each year and 
is becoming generally accepted was 
specifically mentioned in 40% of 
the answers and implied in all of 
them, though grave concern was 
expressed about the number of 
appeals which for one reason or 
another are conducted separately. 

That industrial management 
should give greater support and 
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that labour’s generosity should be 
recognized; that Youth should be 
involved in the campaign as “in- 
surance for the future” and that 
government programs and govern- 
ment responsibilities with respect 
to social welfare should be more 
clearly defined, were ideas put for- 
ward by both large and small city 
replies. 

But it was on Campaign Or- 
ganization that the 28 people really 
“went to town.” Here is the gist of 
their replies: 


1. That next year’s campaign 
organization should be set up im- 
mediately after each campaign is 
finished. No dilly-dallying around 
until a few weeks before the new 
drive. 

2. Canvassing should be much, 
much better organized and can- 
vassers should be trained in the 
best approved sales methods.* 


3. Campaigns should open with 
trumpets and close with a bang in 
about ten days. 


As one man put it, “There is no 
substitute for careful planning and 
hard, efficient work. Thorough 
training of team captains and can- 
vassers is a first requirement. 
Another said “the individual ap- 
proach to every possible contribu- 
tor is the main factor in success; 
people ought to be trained to inter- 
pret facts simply and accurately.” 


*Community Chests and Councils Division of 
Canadian Welfare Council, supplied to Chests 
ordering them 24,000 copies of The Red Feather 
Story, an eight-page printed canvasser training 
manual. Also ““‘The Symbol of Service”, a sound- 
slide training film is available from the Division. 
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4. The pledge system and pay- 
roll deduction plan should be ener- 
getically pushed to enable citizens 
who cannot make a sizeable cash 
outlay at the time of the appeal 
to budget and spread their contri- 
bution throughout the year. 


5. Campaign Objective. One 
city quoted the Josie study? as 
showing that the amounts asked 
for by Chests are well within the 
giving power of people. On this 
point there are was general agree- 
ment that Chest campaign goals 
are usually below levels required 





tCharitable Donations in Canada — An Analy- 
sis of Taxation Statistics by Gordon and Svan- 
huit Josie, published by Canadian Welfare 
Council, 245 Cooper St., Ottawa. Price 25c. 


to maintain desirable standards of 
community welfare service, and 
that the Chest should have the 
courage to ask for what its agen- 
cies need. 


6. A Year-Round Public Rela- 
tions Program. There was an over- 
whelming expression of the opinion 
that more human interest publicity 
should be delivered year-round via 
every possible means. It should 
cover the work done and who does 
it. On the latter point, they agreed 
that information should be _ re- 
peated over and over that social 
services are staffed by trained, 
qualified men and women. 

—Evritu Goo.. 


“Citizen and State 
Joint Planners for Social Welfare” 


ae this title, the Proceedings of the Canadian Conference on Social Work, 


1948, have recently been published. 


In an attractive 200-page volume, the editors have collected the papers 
given at the Hamilton Conference in June of last year. This is a valuable document 
since it is one of all too few sources of Canadian material on social welfare 


subjects. 


Outstanding issues in Social Security, Treatment of the Offender, Public- 
Private Services in the Recreation Field, Education for Family Living, the 
Future of Community Chests, are among the topics upon which leaders of 
Canadian social work have written in the Proceedings. 


Copies have gone out to all Conference members. Additional copies may be 


secured by writing to: 


MISS PHYLLIS BURNS, Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Conference on Social Work, 
245 Cooper Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


The price is $2.00, postpaid. Please enclose remittance with your order. 








Gordon House Serves Its 


Senior Citizens 


E would all agree that the 
right to happiness is not 
affected by any question 


of age, but the chance of getting 
happiness is. The physical dis- 
abilities associated with old age, 
approaching deafness, failing sight, 
hardening arteries, etc., reduce con- 
siderably the chances of a full and 
happy life. Financial limitations 
often accompany old age and re- 
tirement from active work thus 
cutting off opportunities for par- 
ticipation in the commercial re- 
creational field. Often this prevents 
older folk from remaining asso- 
ciated with groups or clubs where 
considerable fees are charged. The 
community has a responsibility to 
all those who have reached an age 
when the burden of life is too great 
to be borne without assistance. 
Money cannot by itself solve the 
problem. It is service which is 
needed in a variety of forms. 

In Canada today there are 
850,000 individuals over 65 years 
of age; in the United States there 
are 10 million. This is a large 
enough segment of our population 
to constitute a demand for service 
from our recreational centres and 
it is in answer to this demand that 
Gordon House has tried to develop 
this phase of its work. 

We serve approximately 650 
men and women over 65 in our 
membership, besides those who use 
facilities available for use by the 
total community—library and 
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By ANNE DU MOULIN 









After two years at Gordon House as 
Director of Senior House, and as field 
work supervisor on the staff of the 
University of British Columbia, Anne 
Du Moulin goes to the faculty of the 
School of Social Work at the University 
of Manitoba as lecturer in group work. 
She has her Masters Degree in Social 
Work from U.B.C. 






night school classes. Of these we 
probably know backgrounds, inter- 
ests and attitudes of 55 per cent or 
320. Of these, we have a counselling 
relationship with approximately 
100 individuals. It is on our ob- 
servation and association with 
these individuals that we base our 
findings with regard to how best 
a community centre can serve the 
older residents of the district in 
which it is located. 

Perhaps the most graphic way 
to describe our service is to follow 
the experience of an older person 
moved into the crowded West End 
of Vancouver and who comes into 
association with Gordon House. 
Perhaps Mrs. A. reads of Gordon 
House in the neighbourhood week- 
ly or the daily papers. If she is a 
pensioner, our literature may have 
been given her through the kind 
cooperation of the Old Age Pension 
Board or perhaps through contact 
with another social agency. In all 
probability, however, she will have 
heard of Gordon House by word 
of mouth, a fellow roomer, a niece 
or son, the mail-man, corner drug- 
gist, one or several of these indivi- 
duals, who themselves have found 
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and valued Gordon House mem- 
bership and as a result sell our ser- 
vice to more and more older-agers 
every year. Actually we are devel- 
oping a brisk referral service from 
our many older women members 
who are rooming-house owners. 
These referrals are coming to all 
departments of the agency from 
nursery school to old-time dance 
groups, but are a particularly good 
means of contacting the older folk 
living in one house-keeping room 
to whom Gordon House is possibly 
the only outside social contact and 
certainly the place where they 
come to warm up when the land- 
lady is conserving on heat! 


When Mrs. A. finally comes into 
the agency she is greeted by a 
volunteer receptionist, who most 
of the time is an older woman like 
herself and often a Gordon House 
member of long standing. She is 
talked to and told of Gordon House 
policies re membership and resi- 
dence and given a schedule of 
activities with descriptions of the 
various items. If she is a potential 
new member, the staff member on 
duty will be called, introduced and 
will take over the interview, help- 
ing in choice of activities or ser- 
vices such as use of piano, sewing 
machine or reading room. 


The staff worker explains at this 
time that in our Community 
Centre members are expected to 
give of their time, skills and tal- 
ents in the cooperative project as 
well as merely to be on the receiv- 
ing end of a good time. An attempt 
is made to determine in what par- 
ticular phase of the agency’s work 
this individual might be able to 


contribute as we have found that 
the maximum satisfactions from 
association with Gordon House 
have been derived by those mem- 
bers who feel they are needed and 
depended upon in the operation of 
the House. This has been vividly 
demonstrated innumerable times. 
For example, the members of our 
volunteer three-piece orchestra, 
which plays for our Young Adult 
Old Time Dance every Friday 
night, are old-timers from the 
prairies who acquired their skill 
with bow and calls forty years ago 
and have come alive again through 
their efforts and the warm, gay 
relationships they have formed 
with the young folks through the 
last two years. 


Arrangements are then made to 
introduce Mrs. A. to one or more 
members of the group in which she 
is interested so that she will be 
sure of a friendly and reassuring 
face when she does enter the 
activities of her choice. 


At this point a word about fees. 
It is our policy to charge a fee of 
$1.50 per annum, which is sufficient 
to give the individual a feeling of 
paying his way without barring 
members who have limited in- 
comes. If for any reason, the indi- 
vidual feels it impossible to pay 
the fee, it is waived or reduced 
through personal interview with 
the executive director or Senior 
House director. 


So, now we have Mrs. A. in the 
groups of her choice, and we know 
again from many demonstrations 
that the participating member is 
the member deriving the most 
satisfaction. The efforts of the 








Refreshments at Gordon House 


staff are directed toward develop- 
ing participation along with help- 
ing the members to plan their own 
programs. The experiences that 
Mrs. A. will have in the groups will 
be largely the same as those her 
fifteen year old grand-daughter is 
undergoing in the teen canteen, 
with these differences. Mrs. A.’s 
inhibitions are stronger. She finds 
it more difficult to be creative in 
arts or crafts program, her preju- 
dices are more deeply rooted, she 
finds it harder to look kindly on 
82-year-old Mrs. G. who is a chain 
smoker, or on 65-year-old Mr. H., 
who is an atheist and says so loudly 
and long at every discussion group 
meeting. Her habits are more near- 
ly fixed and changes upset her un- 
less she is prepared beforehand 
and reassured after. She didn’t like 
her club room changed that time 





there was the St. Andrews’ dinner. 
She delights in the old and familiar 
music, dances, games and opinions. 
But responds timidly at first, but 
with increasing enjoyment, to the 
new experiences—to learning new 
skills as in the glee club or pottery 
studio—to forming new relation- 
ships — even marriages (although 
when most of our Cupid’s victims 
succumb, it’s for a second time). 
This feeling was expressed beauti- 
fully by an almost totally deaf 92- 
year-old gentleman, who spends 
three or four hours in our reading 
room and lounge every day. He 
encountered a staff member as he 
walked in the door last Tuesday 
and saw some elderly ladies cavort- 
ing through the Military Two-Step. 
“I don’t dance,” he quavered. 
“That’s too bad, Mr. N.”, shouted 
the staff member. Replied Mr. N., 
“My mother and father always 
told me never to dance, drink or 


smoke ... (pause) .. . beginning 
to think they were wrong.” 
One of the real adjustments 


which Mrs. A. must learn to make 
at Gordon House is due to the fact 
that our elderly folk share the 
building with the young adults. 
Consciously the staff tries to ar- 
range our activities’ schedule so 
that both age groups are using the 
building during the same periods, 
as we feel this encourages the 
“family feeling” in the agency. 
Through exposure to each other’s 
strengths and weaknesses, achieve- 
ments and irritating habits coupled 
with a constant interpretation and 
arbitration by the staff there 
gradually develops the affectionate 
toleration of each others misguided 
















































































ways which we have all known in 
our own family circle. For example, 
the case of Mr. T., whose daughter 
and son-in-law called on Gordon 
House staff in desperation to see if 
we could help prevent their mar- 
riage breaking up by diverting Mr. 
T.’s energies away from running, or 
attempting to run their lives, into 
some more satisfying and less de- 
structive channels. It seems that 
Mr. T. had organized and run a 
local business which, at 74, he had 
turned over to his daughter and 
son-in-law to run. What in actual 
fact happened was that Mr. T. had 
allowed himself enough time off 
from the business to direct his 
efforts to managing the household 
and grandchildren in addition to 
keeping a gimlet eye on every 
business transaction. The results 
were disastrous. The employees 
were distracted at the business, the 
family was becoming increasingly 
hostile at home. The more attempts 
made at limiting Mr. T.’s area of 
operation, the more hurt and out- 
raged he became. Terms like filial 
ingratitude and meddling old goats 
were tossed around at every meal. 
It was at this point Gordon House 
was brought into the picture. At 
first it was tough sledding to sell 
the idea of joining to Mr. T., he 
had never had time for those kind 
of frills before. However, after 
several calls, we got Mr. T. to join 
one or two clubs, and lo and behold 
Mr. T. discovered dancing. Never 
before in his life had he danced 
and he promptly became dance- 
mad—old time quadrilles, modern 
waltzes, everything. By the time 
his deep absorption with dancing 


Sewing Circle 


was reduced to merely a lively 
interest, he had been elected trea- 
surer of another group whose fin- 
ances were in a bad muddle. Mr. 
T. spent hours and weeks straight- 
ening this situation and has receiv- 
ed a good deal of recognition as a 
result. After three years Mr. T.’s 
enthusiasm about Gordon House 
is high and his feeling of being an 
integral, welcome part has been so 
satisfying that his feeling of being 
threatened and rejected in the 
other two situations is diminishing 
to the point where he is livable to 
his family. Lest this sound like too 
much of a success story, I may say 
that a complicating factor is now 
rising. The doctor recommends no 
more dancing because of a tired 
heart. It now remains to be seen if 
we can help Mr. T. into another 
type of satisfying situation rather 
than allow the frustrations of limit- 
ed physical strength to embitter as 
so often is the case. 

We have discovered too, that 
staff time is well spent in being 





available for casual contacts with 
our Senior Members, by being 
available in lounge or reading 
rooms to chat if even for a short 
time, in an unhurried manner. The 
establishment of a feeling of 
warmth and interest is a_ first 
essential in the discovery of inter- 
est, both obvious and latent and 
in the recognition of the psycho- 
logical make-up of the member. 
For individual relationships be- 
tween staff and members are the 
basis on which we hope for indivi- 
dual growth and development. 
From one-half to two-thirds of 
requests for information made by 
individuals to the staff are for 
factual information about a social 
resource, summer camps, meeting 
times, special programs, etc. Per- 
haps one-third to one-half of the 
requests, however, are for advice 
as well, or else the request for in- 
formation is a thinly veiled request 
for help with some problem of 
social relationships. The trained 
ear learns to detect those instances 
in which the request for information 
is simple and when it covers be- 
wilderment, indecision, distress. 
The greatest pressure for specific 


information and a concrete answer 
may come from the least self- 
directing oldster in the most un- 
answerable situations and often as 
a disguise for the expression of un- 
bearable anxiety or loneliness. So 
that she may discharge her part 
well in this important phase of 
agency service, the worker must 
appreciate not only the nuisances 
of individual behaviour and moods, 
the agency itself in its every ser- 
vice and program, but all appro- 
priate community resources as 
well, so that she may bring them 
to bear on whatever difficult situ- 
ation is facing our senior member. 

In all these ways and by all these 
means Gordon House attempts to 
make the latter years of her elderly 
members not merely a sordid and 
unsatisfying struggle with the Grim 
Reaper, but a full, rich and ex- 
hilarating period in which one may 
look forward with anticipation and 
relish to what the next day will 
bring. After asking if today was 
Friday and being told by a volun- 
teer that it was only Thursday, 
one of our oldest men commented, 
“That’s good—got another day up 
on them, I guess.” 


RED FEATHER RESULTS 


Te iienini to date show that Canadian Community Chests raised a total of 
$9,725,000 in 1949 as compared with $9,122,523 in 1948 which is an overall 


advance of more than $600,000. 


During the past thirty years Chests have saved Canadians millions of 
dollars by combining fund-raising efforts. In this Dominion 51 Chests raise 
funds for 733 organizations. That is 682 campaigns saved. 
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Everybody Benefits . . . 


(Continued from page 8) 


3. Long-range planning versus 
stop-gap and emergency approach 
to community needs. 

Thanks to inadequate staff and the 
exigencies of the moment, the tendency 
is to approach health and welfare plan- 
ning on a stop-gap or emergency basis, 
patching up the broken-down machin- 
ery instead of turning it in for new 
models. Some communities are doing a 
courageous job of daring to take a 
long-range look at their health and 
welfare needs. In Cleveland, for ex- 
ample, according to the annual report 
of the executive secretary: 


“Every voluntary and every tax- 
supported organization in the health 
and welfare field is being asked to 
envisage the needs in its field for the 
next five years in very concrete 
terms, to suggest transfer of its func- 
tion to another agency or transfer of 
another agency’s function to itself, to 
suggest possible economies, or need 
for improvement or extension of ser- 
vices, or the need for new services. 
These estimates and suggestions will 
be sifted by the respective Councils 
of the Welfare Federation, which in- 
clude the public and private organ- 
izations in each field, and will then 
be digested by the study committee. 
It is hoped that this long range plan- 
ning will not only inspire each organ- 
ization to make a fundamental self- 
analysis and take a long range look 
ahead, but that it will result in a 
blueprint of human needs in this 
county similar to the plans for free- 
ways, sewers, zoning and other long 
range physical planning. Very fre- 
quently in the past the Welfare 
Federation has made studies of the 
total expenditures in each field in 
the county for health and welfare 
activities and the sources of income, 
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but this is the first time that it has 

undertaken an estimate of future 

needs five years ahead.” 

To undertake this type of self-study 
not only must there be a whole hearted 
agency participation in the council, but 
the member service organizations need 
to have democratically administered 
services with strong board and staff 
participation. This is the well-known 
concept of community-mindedness 
versus agency-mindedness. 

Other cities such as Boston, Detroit 
and Milwaukee are doing the job 
through community surveys with the 
assistance of a staff of outside experts. 
The resulting studies offer blueprints 
for planning for many years to come. 


4. The re-examination of the 
relation of tax-supported and 
voluntary services. 

The tremendous growth of public 
services during the past thirty years, 
both in numbers served and expendi- 
tures, together with the changing pro- 
grams and functions of both voluntary 
and public agencies during the same 
period, has resulted in a kaleidoscopic 
picture of welfare services with varying 
patterns in different communities. The 
principles enunciated over the years as 
to the special role and function of pub- 
lie auspices and voluntary auspices are 
not followed in actual practice. This is 
in large part because of expediency, in 
part because of the need for compli- 
mentary rather than clear-cut differ- 
entiation or relationship, and in part 
because of inertia and lack of clear 
thinking on the part of agency boards, 
administrators, community planners 
and citizens. The picture is further 
complicated by the important element 
of sectarianism and public subsidy to , 
organizations administering services to 
religious groups. 

With no clear-cut definition of func- 
tion between services under public and 
voluntary auspices, the result is often 








a duplication of effort in some areas, 
while great gaps appear in other im- 
portant aspects of the social work pro- 
gram. 


Before a clear-cut case be made to 
the public for support of social services 
through either taxes or voluntary gifts, 
it is important that the social service 
“house” be put in order in terms of 
fundamental relationship between pub- 
lic and voluntary auspices with an hon- 
est and searching examination of such 
baffling questions as subsidy, religious 
responsibility for social work and the 
location of community responsibility 
for providing different kinds of welfare 
services. A study of this problem has 
been proposed by the Board of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of Amer- 
ica, to be made under the auspices of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Meanwhile, a number of communities 
are actively working on this problem 
and are developing tentative state- 
ments as a guide to their own planning 
jobs. 


5. The increasingly important 
role of the Planning Council in the 
budgeting process. 


It is a truism to say that budgeting 
is planning. Budgeting has long been 
recognized as having a direct relation- 
ship to the fund raising job. Planning 
without budgeting is obviously a ster- 
ile practice. For what good is the plan 
if it cannot be implemented with finan- 
cial support? Council study committees 
can arrive at sound judgements on 
needed quality and quantity of service, 
but unless these objectives are taken 
into consideration as budgets are 
formed, they are but futile gestures. 
Consequently, councils are playing an 
important role in preparing through 
their appropriate divisions and com- 
mittees general data to interpret the 
need and services in each major field, 
by listing priority needs or recom- 
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mending program changes within spe- 
cific agencies, and in addition, by pre- 
paring service statistics, expenditure 
studies and other fundamental data. 
This type of information serves as a 
guide both to agency boards which 
make program and budgetary recom- 
mendations in the first place and also 
to the community-wide committees 
responsible for budgetary decisions. 
It should be noted that increasingly 
community planning councils are offer- 
ing their services to and taking respon- 
sibilty for reviewing the budgets of 
govermental departments. If the coun- 
cil is to take its place as the overall 
planning body in the community which 
looks at total health and welfare needs, 
it is important that it review the bud- 
gets of chest and non-chest services 
and serve in an advisory capacity to 
all appropriating bodies, both public 
and voluntary, in order that programs 
may be complementary and _ supple- 
mentary to each other. 

Another growing function of the 
council is to serve as an advisory com- 
mittee to local appeals review boards 
and committees. An increasing number 
of national and local campaigns for 
special services outside of the commun- 
ity chests have been plaguing local 
communities. Many communities have 
established local boards to review these 
appeals as a basis for endorsement of 
local campaigns. These boards have 
no official authority, but carry the 
weight of public opinion. Unless these 
appeals are reviewed in relation to total 
community needs, the planning “apple- 
cart” can be upset badly by having the 
appeals board approve a drive for a 
service low on the priorities list. In 
one community, for example, the ap- 
peals board agreed to a campaign to 
build a children’s institution without 
clearance with the council. This project 
appealed to them emotionally and it 
never occurred to them that it might 
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Councils gather and present facts about 
the need for foster home care 
of children. 





not fit in with the scheme of services 
in the community. On the other hand, 
in Seattle the public appeals board 
recognizes the council as the central 
coordinating and planning body for 
welfare and health services in the area, 
and has recently developed an “oper- 
ating agreement” which is expected to 
bring about closer coordination be- 
tween the two agencies. This agreement 
includes: service from the council to 
determine whether an agency meets 
minimum standards and serves a com- 
munity need; special studies by the 
council upon request; discussion of par- 
ticular situations affecting health, rec- 
reation and welfare with the council; 
keeping the council informed of actions 
taken; and referring agencies needing 
help and advice to the council, where 
that seems necessary. 
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6. A growing concept of public 
relations as a year-round program 
with many facets beyond the usual 
publicity media. 

Public relations is an important tool 
for bringing people and services to- 
gether. No longer can it be thought of 
only as a sales job for fund-raising 
purposes. To be sure, it must sell—but 
not oversell. Equally important is the 
job of pointing out gaps in services, and 
jogging community complacency. Ex- 
perience has indicated that the job of 
interpretation must move out to the 
people through every available channel. 


This includes, of course, the usual 
media of newspaper, radio and meet- 
ings. 


More than that, it means planning 
institutes for special interest groups in 
the community such as teachers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, parent-teachers associa- 
tions and labour leaders. These insti- 
tutes serve to inform the community 
not only about existing services, but 
about gaps in services, problems and 
needs. 

Although councils for years have 
published directories, there is a current 
trend toward specialized guides to such 
services as rehabilitation, dental care 
and summer recreation facilities. Many 
of these directories are attractively pre- 
pared with illustrations and explan- 
atory notes, making it easy for the man 
on the street to use them. 

The school children in many com- 
munities are learning through year- 
round school curricula and _ special 
activities at community chest time 
about the social services in their com- 
munities. Through “come and_ see” 
tours,” speakers’ bureaus and projects 
which help them to learn about the 
community, its needs and resources, 
they become community-minded at an 
early age. Cities such as Cleveland, 
where schools programs have been in 
effect for many years, have a civic- 











minded citizenry awake to their wel- 
fare responsibilities—demonstrating the 
value of such programs. 

The labour unions have accomplished 
much in informing their membership 
about services and needs. Union coun- 
sellor programs of the CIO, the pub- 
lication of pamphlets by both CIO 
and AFL, and labour institutes pointing 
out the worker’s responsibilities as well 
as the services available to him, help 
not only to secure financial support, 
but also to develop a preventive pro- 
gram in the community. In fact, one 
important goal of public relations is to 
make people aware of possible services 
before problems reach an acute or in- 
curable stage. This is a practical dollars 
and cents saving in terms of services to 
the community and has a value equal 
to, if not more important than the 
value of public relations in promoting 
contributions to welfare causes. 


7. Strengthening _ relationships 
of health and welfare planning to 
other types of community planning 
such as physical, economic and 
cultural planning. 

As city planners think more and 
more in terms of people and their soc- 
ial needs, it is inevitable that plans for 
thru-ways causing major population 
dislocation, locations of schools, hous- 
ing units, parks and recreation centres, 
to say nothing of the health facilities, 
including hospitals and clinics, have a 
direct relationship to the planning job 
for health and welfare. In most com- 
munities a close working relationship 
has developed between officials, com- 
misions and civic organizations inter- 
ested in physical and cultural planning 
and the planners for health and welfare 
services. In a few places such as Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, one organization has 
been developed to include all of these 
various aspects of planning. In the 
United States, serious consideration is 
being given nationally on the part of 
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civic, business, labour and social work 
leaders to how these various kinds of 
planning can be related most helpfully 
to each other. 


8. A greater attention to the 
factor of qualified professional 
personnel in both agencies and the 
Planning Council to assure maxi- 
mum service at minimum cost to 
to the community. 

Social work is now recognized as big 
business. In the USA many billions of 
dollars are spent annually for health 
and welfare services. In urban areas 
there is an average per capita expen- 
diture of $32 for public and voluntary 
services. In any big business qualified 
personnel is an important factor. In the 
business of social work it assumes even 
more importanee since results depend 
so much upon professional competence. 
At last communities are recognizing 
that in order to get the maximum of 
service at a minimum cost it is impor- 
tant to examine carefully personnel 
practices in a given community. Con- 
sequently, there has been a definite 
trend in recent years for councils to 
make job classification and _ salary 
studies of member social agencies. This 
kind of study was made by the Welfare 
Federation in Montreal. Here the job 
of the personnel committee was broadly 
conceived to include in addition to a 
job classification and salary study, a 
retirement program, a social agency 
job placement program in the Council 
and a committee on personnel practices. 

Communities are also scrutinizing 
the qualifications for staff within the 
chest and community welfare council. 
It has long been apparent that there is 
a high correlation between the quality 
of staff in agencies and in the chest and 
council and the effectiveness of services 
in meeting community needs. It is im- 
portant that the executive secretary of 
a council not only have professional 
competence, with a broad knowledge 











and understanding of the interrelated 
fields of social work, but also skill in 
the process of community organization 
which facilitates intergroup and inter- 
personal relationships. 


Summary 

Just what do these eight trends add 
up to? Throughout the discussion of 
each of them runs the thread of an 
increasingly democratic approach to 
planning for health and welfare. Ser- 
vices, both tax-supported and volun- 
tary, are conceived as being created, 
operated and supported by and for the 
people—all of the people. To achieve 
this there must be a planning body 
which will represent a broad cross- 
section of the community and be re- 
sponsible through participating dele- 
gates to its component parts. It is 
necessary for neighbours in districts of 
the community and in towns to ap- 
praise needs and to work together to 
meet them. It is important to relate 
local needs to those of the total com- 
munity; and of the city to the county, 
and on through to the provincial and 
national planning organizations. The 
relatedness of physical economic and 
cultural planning to health and welfare 
planning also was emphasized. 

As the citizen leaders of civic, labour, 
business, religious and _ professional 
agencies and organizations plan _ to- 
gether through the council, certain 
areas which will require their special 
attention in the immediate future have 
been identified. 

First, there needs to be a re-exam- 
ination of the relationship of tax-sup- 
ported and voluntary services in order 
to formulate some criteria for deter- 
mining appropriate functions for dif- 
ferent auspices. This is not only 
important to prevent duplication of 
effort and to cover gaps in services, 
but it is of primary importance if cit- 
izens are to understand why they are 
asked to support social services through 
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Councils provide means for bringing 

together everyone involved or in- 

terested in specific needs—such as the 
eare of elderly people. 





both taxes and the community chest. 
They must be able to recognize the 
distinguishing features of Red Feather 
and public services. 

Second, the council must play an 
increasingly important role in the bud- 
geting process—not only for Red Fea- 
ther services through participation 
in the chest budget committee, but in 
an advisory capacity to all public and 
voluntary bodies responsible for appro- 
priating money to health and welfare 
services. 

Third, a dynamic, year-round public 
relations program should go beyond the 
usual publicity media and include in- 
stitutes, exhibits, directories, schools 
programs, work with labour unions and 
professional groups. The best public 
relations comes through word-of-mouth 
interpretations from people who know 
community services through firsthand 





participation in study committees or as 
agency volunteers and board members. 


Fourth, planning councils must get a 
long-range perspective on community 
social service needs—the kind of plan- 
ning that gets at prevention of social 
breakdown instead of constantly “plug- 
ging the gaps” or “putting out fires.” 
This is done through self-studies and 
community-wide surveys. 


Fifth, the council has a responsibility 
to improve the quantity and quality 
of staff service in health and welfare 
agencies and the planning organization 
itself through such devices as job class- 
ification and salary studies, personnel 
practices committees, retirement plans 
and job placement machinery. Effic- 
iency and economy in spending the 
welfare dollar are directly related to 
the calibre of staff. 


Underlying these trends is the fund- 
amental concept of a partnership be- 
tween lay and professional citizens and 


the organizations which they represent. 
Such a partnership of many diverse in- 
terests is not easily achieved. It re- 
quires a central council that will help 
to distill the common interests, guide 
the mutual efforts, help facts outweigh 
opinion and provide a_ statesmanlike 
solution to different problems. This is 
frequently a slow process—but the only 
sound one for lasting results. Such a 
council can proudly use as its theme 
“Everybody benefits when everybody 
participates.” Then indeed our com- 
munity planning program can be in 
wholehearted accord with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations when it says, “Every- 
one has duties to the community in 
which alone the free and full develop- 
ment of his personality is possible.” 





The substance of this article was given 
by Miss Sieder to a. luncheon meeting 
during the 29th Annual Meeting of The 
Canadian Welfare Council at Montreal, 
June 3, 1949. Reprints in pamphlet form 


are available. 








HOUSING 

wo hundred people from all provinces attended the National Citizens’ 
Conference on Planning in Winnipeg in October. They came home with clearer 
ideas on how Canada’s vast building program might be handled in the 1950's. 
The Conference was summoned by the Community Planning Association of 
Canada to look into our urban and rural development problems, into the planning 
attempts and achievements of the past, and the training of professional planners 
for the tasks of the future. 

Retiring President R. E. G. Davis, in his opening address said, in part: 
“This Conference places much emphasis not on what should happen in a 
planner’s paradise but on what has been happening this year, last year and the 
year before in the communities of Canada. We need to be better versed in the 
physical development of this country. . . . Then and only then shall we be in a 
position to remould Canadian communities into pleasanter and more commodious 
patterns during the years which lie beyond this mid-point in the twentieth century. 

The final session, chaired by newly-elected President W. Harold Clark of 
Toronto, drew up a national program of action for the Community Planning 
Association of Canada. 

The federal government was commended for housing proposals broad enough 
so as not to compel segregation of families in one-class areas, a notable social 
result of previous legislation. However, CPAC stresses that balanced and fully 
equipped neighbourhoods will not be created merely by legislation at any level, but 
only by a national determination that public and private resources for housing 
should be cast into the best community end-product of which Canadian skills 
and resources are capable. 
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ACRO 


As the parliamentary ses- 
sion proceeds, it becomes 
increasingly evident how 
much social security is constantly in 
the minds of the members, all political 
parties taking every possible oppor- 
tunity to introduce some mention of 
social security legislation into the 
various debates. This has happened in 
regard to the debate on the Address 
in Reply, the budget debate, and the 
debate on the proposed amendments 
to the constitution. The two main 
social issues raised have been old age 
pensions and_ disability pensions. 
Several suggestions have been made in 
regard to the pension for the aged: 
these have included the raising of the 
amount of permissible income, lower- 
ing the age limit, removing the means 
test, increasing the basic pension, pro- 
viding an allowance for the wife of the 
pensioner, and even the provision of 
free radio licenses to pensioners. 
Specific suggestions have not been 
made as to how disability pensions 
would be provided. 

The resolution that the government 
should seek the co-operation of the 
provinces in order to formulate a 
social security program which would 
be national in scope, adequate in its 
provision, and cover all citizens in 
every circumstance where the indivi- 
dual or the family was for any reason 
deprived of the opportunity of earning 
a living, again produced an oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the defects in 
present social legislation. In addition 
to some of the above suggestions in 
regard to old age pensions, sickness and 


Parliament 
Hill 
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disability benefits were suggested, and 
a proposal made for the extension of 
unemployment insurance. The Hon. 
Paul Martin said that “if by the ‘wel- 
fare state’ is meant that the state must 
have a continuing interest in the wel- 
fare of those groups in the nation who 
must look to the state for assistance in 
one way or another, then I am afraid 
that those who use that term for 
critical purposes will find that most 
people in Canada believe in that type 
of welfare state”. He stressed the con- 
stitutional difficulties, and made clear 
his belief that if the responsibility were 
to be removed from the provinces, or 
in some cases from the municipalities, 
it would immediately “seriously preju- 
dice the development of a system of 
social security in Canada”. A member 
of the CCF took the position that in 
passing measures for social security 
the citizens were only doing collec- 
tively for themselves what many of 
them could not do individually. 

The debate on the amendment of 
the constitution recognized that the 
proposals involved the right to initiate 
overall social security legislation. Later, 
in the budget debate, Mr. Rowe 
pointed that federal social security 
legislation for the present year would 
exceed $800,000,009 which was double 
the total tax and non-tax revenue in 
1935, and suggested that such measures 
produced fixed charges to meet which 
Canada would have difficulty if times 
were not prosperous, and which were 
dependent upon a high level of na- 
tional production. 
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wo hundred people from all provinces attended the National Citizens’ 
Conference on Planning in Winnipeg in October. They came home with clearer 
ideas on how Canada’s vast building program might be handled in the 1950's. 
The Conference was summoned by the Community Planning Association of 
Canada to look into our urban and rural development problems, into the planning 
attempts and achievements of the past, and the training of professional planners 
for the tasks of the future. 

Retiring President R. E. G. Davis, in his opening address said, in part: 
“This Conference places much emphasis not on what should happen in a 
planner’s paradise but on what has been happening this year, last year and the 
year before in the communities of Canada. We need to be better versed in the 
physical development of this country. . . . Then and only then shall we be in a 
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patterns during the years which lie beyond this mid-point in the twentieth century. 

The final session, chaired by newly-elected President W. Harold Clark of 
Toronto, drew up a national program of action for the Community Planning 
Association of Canada. 

The federal government was commended for housing proposals broad enough 
so as not to compel segregation of families in one-class areas, a notable social 
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As the parliamentary ses- 
sion proceeds, it becomes 
increasingly evident how 
much social security is constantly in 
the minds of the members, all political 
parties taking every possible oppor- 
tunity to introduce some mention of 
social security legislation into the 
various debates. This has happened in 
regard to the debate on the Address 
in Reply, the budget debate, and the 
debate on the proposed amendments 
to the constitution. The two main 
social issues raised have been old age 
pensions and_ disability pensions. 
Several suggestions have been made in 
regard to the pension for the aged: 
these have included the raising of the 
amount of permissible income, lower- 
ing the age limit, removing the means 
test, increasing the basic pension, pro- 
viding an allowance for the wife of the 
pensioner, and even the provision of 
free radio licenses to pensioners. 
Specific suggestions have not been 
made as to how disability pensions 
would be provided. 

The resolution that the government 
should seek the co-operation of the 
provinces in order to formulate a 
social security program which would 
be national in scope, adequate in its 
provision, and cover all citizens in 
every circumstance where the indivi- 
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tunity for discussion of the defects in 
present social legislation. In addition 
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unemployment insurance. The Hon. 
Paul Martin said that “if by the ‘wel- 
fare state’ is meant that the state must 
have a continuing interest in the wel- 
fare of those groups in the nation who 
must look to the state for assistance in 
one way or another, then I am afraid 
that those who use that term for 
critical purposes will find that most 
people in Canada believe in that type 
of welfare state”. He stressed the con- 
stitutional difficulties, and made clear 
his belief that if the responsibility were 
to be removed from the provinces, or 
in some cases from the municipalities, 
it would immediately “seriously preju- 
dice the development of a system of 
social security in Canada”. A member 
of the CCF took the position that in 
passing measures for social security 
the citizens were only doing collec- 
tively for themselves what many of 
them could not do individually. 

The debate on the amendment of 
the constitution recognized that the 
proposals involved the right to initiate 
overall social security legislation. Later, 
in the budget debate, Mr. Rowe 
pointed that federal social security 
legislation for the present year would 
exceed $800,000,009 which was double 
the total tax and non-tax revenue in 
1935, and suggested that such measures 
produced fixed charges to meet which 
Canada would have difficulty if times 
were not prosperous, and which were 
dependent upon a high level of na- 
tional production. 








One resolution proposed financial 
assistance to the provinces in order to 
equalize educational opportunity and 
the federal grants to the schools of 
social work were quoted as a prece- 
dent. Questions regarding the delay in 
amending the Indian Act, the hospital 
situation, the number of immigrants, 
and the adequacy of the present federal 
method of dealing with divorce, have 
kept social problems constantly to the 
fore throughout the session. There is 
no doubt about the importance of 
these issues in the eyes of the mem- 
bers, and it can be assumed that they 
are only reflecting the opinions and 
interests of Canadians as a whole. 


. The Community Chest and 
Institutes Council of Greater Vancou- 
ver has organized an “Institute on 
Education, Health and Social Services”, 
which will hold eight monthly sessions. 
The object is to develop sound rela- 
tionships between the three profes- 
sional groups by arriving at an under- 
standing of each other’s functions. A 
full record of the discussion is being 
kept and will be distributed. 

The group work section of the Mon- 
treal Council of Social Agencies is 
planning an institute for Board and 
Committee members which will be 
under the leadership of Norma J. Sims, 
a member of the staff of Community 
Chests and Councils, New York. The 
Children’s Aid Society in Montreal is 
also planning an institute on The Child 
and the Family, to be held in January 
1950, which will involve the co-opera- 
tion of several Montreal agencies. 

; This Conference 

Maritime Regional held at Dalvay, 

Conference on P-E.L., in Septem- 

Social Work fie.’ idee” a d 

, pene 

by the Hon. A. W. Matheson, Minister 

of Public Health and Welfare of that 

province, and the Hon. H. L. Pottle 

of Newfoundland was one of the 
speakers. 
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The Community Chest of 
Greater Toronto has prepared 
a manual of the policies, prin- 
ciples and procedures of its Budget 
committee with the object of giving 
the agencies full information. 


Budget 
Manual 


Two publications have 
apeared recently provid- 
ing valuable material on 
this subject. The Manitoba branch 
C.A.S.W. has published a report on the 
Metis in that province. Its recom- 
mendations are based on the principle 
that there should be recognition of the 
special contribution the Metis have 
made and can make, and of their rights 
either to a way of life different from 
white people or to assimilation with the 
white community, according to their 
own desires. Food for Thought, for 
October, published by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, is 
devoted to group relations in Canada, 
and provides a valuable discussion on 
prejudice and intercultural relations. 
The 


Housing housin 


Intercultural 
Relations 


recently completed 
g development’ in 
Halifax provides homes for almost 300 
families, most of whom are veterans, 
who have organized the Westmount 
Homes Association to work for the 
welfare of the housing community. 


The Mental Hygiene Insti- 
tute in Montreal is expand- 
ing its services, with financial 
assistance obtained through the mental 
health grant. Under its auspices the 
first travelling mental health clinic in 
Quebec province was held in Sher- 
brooke in October, for English-speak- 
ing families. Dr. George E. Reed, 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry at 
McGill University, was in charge of 
this clinic. Improved services will also 
be made available to children in the 
English-speaking public schools _ in 
Montreal. 


Mental 
Hygiene 


The National Film 
Board is currently mak- 
ing a documentary film 
on rural public welfare services, using 
the work of the British Columbia Social 
Welfare Branch as the basis of the 
story. The script depicts the nature of 
social problems and the professional 
social services necessary to treat them. 
Professional actors take the role of the 
people being helped, but the parts of 
social workers are played by the staff 
of the Branch. The film will not be 
released until early in 1950, and will 
run from 20 to 25 minutes. 


oe The Welfare Council of 
Greater Toronto has 
published A Guide to Family Spending 
which, although the pricing is limited 
to Toronto, is written in such a way 
that it can be adapted comparatively 
easily to local conditions. 


Documentary 
Film 


1,076 unemployed per- 
sons were given train- 
ing for employment in 
the fiscal year 1948-49 in Canada. 
Trainees were selected by representa- 
tives of the provinces and of the 
National Employment Services, and the 
cost, including living allowances where 
unemployment insurance benefits were 
not available, were shared equally by 
the Dominion and the provinces. Nova 
Scotia has made most use of this plan 
to date. 


Training for 
Employment 


Publicity Several of the Ontario 
Children’s Aid Societies 
have used booths at the local fairs as 
a method of publicity and interpreta- 
tion. At the Aylmer fair the Society 
tent was equipped for the care of 
children, lost or otherwise, while their 
parents saw the exhibits. London used 
the opportunity to stress the need for 
foster homes, and was able through 
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this means to interest a considerable 
number of people. 


The Hon. Paul Martin, Minis- 
ter of National Health and 
Welfare, has announced the 
approval of a grant of more than 
$61,009 from federal funds to employ 
two additional doctors and to  pur- 
chase and operate four boats in order 


Health 


Grants 


to bring an improved health service to 
the isolated communities on the south 
coast of Newfoundland. The federal 
health program is also making possible 
developments in the control of venereal 
diseases in Quebec. A conference of 32 
members of the medical-social section 
was held in Quebec and three members 
of the staff of this section and two 
doctors are being sent to take special 
courses. 


The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has released 
a bulletin showing how 
Canadians spend their income. The 
per capita personal income varies from 
$1,075 per year in Ontario, to $653 in 
the Maritimes, although the figures 
may be misleading owing to variations 
in prices, and in degree of urbaniza- 
tion. About 28% of personal expendi- 
ture is for food; 13% on clothing; 10% 
on household operation, including rent; 


Personal 
Expenditure 


and 9% on tobacco and _ alcoholic 

beverages. 

fied Canada’s sixth annual 
national health week 


Health Week | 
is planned for January 


29-February 4, 1950. 


The provincial Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare 
in Ontario now supervises over 200 day 
nurseries, and there seems to be a 
growing interest in this program. 


Day Nurseries 








ABOUT 


After obtaining the degree 
of M.S.W. from the School of 
Social Work, University of 
Pittsburgh, Alice K. Carroll of the B.C. 
Social Welfare Branch has been ap- 
pointed by UN as Consultant to the 
Japanese Government on child welfare 
matters. 

Louise Papineau-Couture, formerly 
of the Children’s Aid Society, Ottawa, 
has joined the staff of the Montreal 
CAS. 

Mrs. Ellen Harrison has resigned 
from the staff of the Montreal CAS to 
become executive secretary of the Mon- 
treal Day Nursery. 

Henrietta Harvie recently returned 
from a year in Great Britain, has 
rejoined the staff of the Montreal 
Family Welfare Association as a dis- 
trict secretary. The agency has also 
added to its staff Florence Garneau 
from Ottawa; Mrs. Irene Crane and 
Irene Zerebko from Winnipeg; Mrs. 
Florence Olivier from Vancouver; 
Brenda Filer from Toronto; Mrs. 
Betty-Jo Volberg from California; and 
Zelda Cupchick, recently at the New 
York School of Social Work. Frances 
Shaw, after two years with the Asso- 
ciation, has returned to South Africa. 

The Infants’ Homes, Toronto, an- 
nounce the appointment of Mrs. 
March Dickens as training and case 
consultant. Mrs. Dickens, a graduate 
of the New York School of Social 
Work, has been a member of the staff 
of that school for the past four years. 

Harry M. Cassidy has been granted 
three months’ leave of absence to 
accept an appointment by UN as Con- 
sultant on social welfare to the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt beginning Decem- 
ber 15. 

E. Ray Godfrey, who obtained her 
M.A. in social work at the University 
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of Chicago last June, has been 
appointed lecturer at the 
University of Toronto School 
of Social Work. New appointments of 
field work unit supervisors are Regi- 
nald Bundy, Dorothy E. Card, Helen 
De Marsh, Mrs. Laura M. Doyle, Mrs. 
Helen Palca, and Dorothy Segal. 
Gabrielle Bourque, formerly on the 
medical social work staff of Montreal 
Neurological Institute, has been ap- 
pointed to the Division of Nutrition, 
Department of National Health and 


Welfare, Ottawa, as medical social 
worker. 
Linda Laretei, who speaks four 


languages, has joined the staff of the 
Y.W.C.A. in Halifax, to work in the 
travellers’ aid department. 

The Department of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia, an- 
nounces the appointment of Helen 
Wolfe and Mrs. Helen Exner who will 
teach case work and Theodore Exner, 
who will assist in the supervision of 
students’ theses. 

Mrs. Elsie Purcell, formerly of the 
Hamilton CAS, is now executive sec- 
retary of the CAS at Guelph. 

Captain Mary Webb of the Salva- 
tion Army, Toronto, has been trans- 
ferred to Calgary. 


Freda Berry, formerly of the 
Ontario Training School for Girls, 


Cobourg, is now in Newfoundland as 
Supervisor of Social Service for DVA. 

In Nova Scotia, the CAS of Pictou 
County, have appointed D. H. John- 
son of Truro the excessive director. 

Alfred Kitchen, formerly a _proba- 
tion officer in B.C., has been appointed 
chief probation officer for Winnipeg’s 
Family and Juvenile Court. 





Edmonton's Griendship Club 


Executive Director, Edmonton Council of Social Agencies. 


oo MucH for any one of 
them to undertake alone, a 
recreational club for older 
people has become a reality in 
Edmonton, Alberta, only because 
fourteen small women’s groups 
were big enough to join forces and 
make it so. Without thought for 
public acknowledgement of their 
efforts the only concern of these 
organizations is that the Friend- 
ship Club (named by the old folks 
themselves) shall gain  ever-in- 


creasing public support, and im-. 


prove its facilities to the point 
where every person over fifty who 
wishes to become a member may 
do so. 


Almost from the beginning there 
were 150 enrolled members. The 
room made available by the Recre- 
ation Commission was immediately 
too crowded for comfort—women 
in the “Coalport” group finding 
that they were literally rubbing 
elbows with the card players— 
rather aggravating even among 
friends! Consequently, membership 
has had to be limited to its present 
level until more spacious quarters 
can be found, and Edmonton’s 
housing situation is making this 
extremely difficult. 


How did it get its start? Spear- 
heading the movement was Mrs. 
Eve. Henderson, a radio commen- 
tator at one of the local stations. 


She had heard of clubs established 
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in other places and felt that Ed- 
monton’s needs were equally great. 
After consulting with the Council 
of Social Agencies and Family Ser- 
vice Bureau, she began a one-wo- 
man campaign, talking over the 
air, from the speaker’s platform, 
indeed almost anywhere there were 
people who would listen. After a 
few months a public meeting of 
representatives of women’s organi- 
zations was held which showed a 
good deal of interest and support 
for the proposal. More meetings 
and much planning resulted in the 
formation of a Board of Directors 
comprising one member named by 
each sponsoring Club, plus a few 
individuals thought to have special 
contributions to make. Committees 
were struck, invitations issued to 
an opening party on March 16, and 
the Friendship Club was launched. 
Since then, the club room has been 
open three afternoons and one 
night a week. Until the end of June 
volunteer hostesses and instructors 
conducted afternoon classes in rug- 
making, shellcraft, knitting, flower- 
making. Less energetic members 
were free to read, listen to the ra- 
dio, play cards or ‘crib”, or work 
on jig-saw puzzles, while others 
could just sit and chat or look on 
and enjoy a cup of tea before leav- 
ing for home. 


Thursday nights were party 
nights, when each of the sponsor- 








ing organizations was responsible 
in turn for program, hostessing and 
refreshments. Local artists contri- 
buted generously of their time. 
Bingo games, sing-songs, skits, 
square dancing, movies and various 
other attractions added to the fun. 


A large share in the planning is 
carried by the older people them- 
selves through their Club Council. 
Here “the voice of the people” is 
registered for all to hear, and con- 
siderable responsibility is accepted 
for club room operations. Three 





WOMEN 
FLICT—A Casework Study, by 
Florence Hollis. Family Service 
Association of America, New 
York, 1949. 236 pp. Price $3.50. 
Miss Hollis’ eagerly awaited 

book marks a distinct advance in 

the psychosocial treatment of a 

problem whose significance, as a 

link in the long chain of individual 

misery and unhappy homes, is of 
increasing concern. 


IN MARITAL CON- 


Developed from an analysis of 
one hundred case records in the 
light of psychological assumptions 
such as only a skilled practitioner 
and scholar might undertake, it is 
a book which the caseworker may 
study as she practices, and whose 
principles she may test in practice 
as she studies. 


All those engaged in this baffling 
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members of the club council are 
members of the board of directors. 

During July and August the 
club’s activities were entirely in 
the hands of the club council, while 
board members sought the new 
energy required in the months 
ahead to secure needed funds with 
which to expand and, if possible, 
to engage a person to give leader- 
ship in programming and coordin- 
ating the services of the hundreds 
of volunteers who will be called 
upon again by the Friendship 
Club. 


REVIEWS 


area of casework will rejoice in the 
ease and sureness with which this 
study relates practical problems to 
theoretical concepts and, converse- 
ly, elucidates theoretical concepts 
by examples in practice. After a 
clear and condensed presentation 
of theoretical material—in itself a 
useful reference—the author pro- 
ceeds to the examination of four 
personality factors contributing to 
marital conflict: excessive depen- 
dence, parental ties, the need to 
suffer, and the rejection of fem- 
ininity. Treatment considerations 
follow immediately the exploration 
of excessive dependence so that the 
basic need of treatment for this 
broad underlying problem is early 
and positively demonstrated. Fur- 
ther discussion of treatment pro- 
cesses is closely related to particu- 
lar symptoms. 
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Four casework techniques—en- 
vironmental modification, clarifica- 
tion, psychological support, and 
insight development—are dealt 
with, always with telling reference 
to the need for a warm client- 


worker relationship. In the chapter 


“A Critical Note on Treatment 
Practices” each caseworker will 
recognize her particular bete noire, 
from inadequate diagnosis to iden- 
tification with the client’s spouse! 


A marked association between 
the quality of casework and the 
improvement or lack of it in the 
marriage relationship leads to Miss 
Hollis’ comment: “The first and 
most obvious implication of this 
study is that we must find ways of 
bringing up the level of many of 
our practitioners more nearly to 
that of the best workers in the 
field”. In the 100 families studied, 
52 showed no improvement after 
services. 


The focus of the study is on the 
wife of the family group, and it is 
not within its purpose to deliberate 
on the impact of maladjustment, 
sharpened in the marital conflict, 
upon, for example, her children, 
her work or profession, or her fam- 
ily’s contact with social institu- 
tions. In its singleness of purpose 
and its condensation of a wide 
range of material, the book rec- 
commends itself particularly for 
studious perusal by caseworkers or 
students who have acquired a 
thorough understanding of basic 
casework principles. Many persons 
will value the study highly, how- 
ever, for its sound approach to the 
marital problem and for its splen- 


didly illustrated theoretical presen- 


tation. KATHLEEN Bartuo, 
Family Welfare Bureau, Vancouver, 


UNFOLD THE YEARS. A His- 
tory of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Canada, 
by Mary Quale Innis. McClel- 
land and Stewart, Limited, To- 
ronto, 1949. 243 pp. $3.00 


This brief book encompasses not 
only the development of the 
YWCA in Canada from its begin- 
ning in 1870 in Saint John, N.B., 
through the two world wars and up 
to 1948, but it also describes and 
interprets the social setting, the 
characteristic conditions and the 
social problems of the _ periods 
throughout which the YWCA has 
functioned. 


It thus shows clearly the changes 
in the social background of the de- 
veloping YWCA, bringing out the 
relation of the times to the devel- 
opment of the movement. From 
this standpoint the book is a valu- 
able addition to social work litera- 
ture related to Canada. 


Not only are the changes in the 
social conditions described, but the 
changing concepts incorporated in 
the YWCA are pointed out. The 
author does not overlook some of 
the weaknesses in the development 
of the organization and indicates 
that “institutional lag” sometimes 
impeded the incorporation of ac- 
cepted standards of performance 
and the engaging of trained person- 
nel. 


The close relation of the Cana- 
dian YWCA to the international 
situation is made evident. One gets 








a picture of an organization with 
goals based on problems common 
to all women, working with women 
in world-wide affiliations to achieve 
these basic goals, nevertheless so 
constituted that each local organ- 
ization can pursue its work in ac- 
cordance with the needs and un- 
derstanding of its locality. There 
are great common goals amid 
considerable diversity. 
Throughout the book, emphasis 
is laid on the spiritual values of the 
YWCA and on the Christian mo- 
tivation. It is stated that while 
form and background have 
changed, purpose has remained 





steady and continues to spring 
from the same inspiration. 


Some portions of the book deal- 
ing with staff members and person- 
nel who made certain important 
contributions to the work of the 
organization probably will be of 
greater interest to the YWCA 
membership than to the general 
public. Nevertheless, the book is 
good reading for those who are 
interested in why and how organi- 
zations develop and function in 
relation to the times. 

ANNE B. ZALona, 


Assistant Profesor of Social Work, 
McGill University, Montreal. 


CBC BROADCASTS 
of interest to readers of Canadian WELFARE 


IN SEARCH OF CITIZENS 
IN SEARCH OF OURSELVES 
CROSS SECTION 

CITIZENS FORUM 

TALKS FOR WOMEN 

FARM RADIO FORUM . 


Thursdays, Trans-Canada 
Week days, Trans-Canada Network 


Network 
Tuesdays, Dominion Network 
Network 
Network 


Tuesdays, Dominion 


Thursdays, Dominion 


Mondays, Trans-Canada Network 


UNITED NATIONS COMMENTARY Week days, Trans-Canada Network 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY 


Week days, Dominion Network 


JUVENILE CRIME IN THE PAST 


<a adjourned charge against a Dundas boy of throwing stones at a train 
on the Grand Trunk Railway was brought up at police court this morning. 
The prisoner, a lad of thirteen years, was not defended, and the only relatives 
who took enough interest in him to attend the trial were two young sisters 
who cried bitterly during the trial and when sentence was passed. The magistrate, 
after administering some sound advice, sentenced him to five years in the 


reformatory at Penetanguishene.” 


—Hamilton Spectator, June 7, 1884. 





Recent Publications 
ADDED TO THE COUNCIL LIBRARY 


A Guide to Family Spending in Toronto, Canada, 1949, 

Welfare Council of Greater Toronto. 
Arthritis—Plan for Attack. 

Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society, Ottawa. 
Mothers’ Allowances Legislation in Canada. 

Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
Organizing and Operating a Community Chest. 

Community Chests and Councils of America, Inc. 
Trends in Community Chest Giving in 1949. 

Community Chests and Councils of America, Inc. 
Some Special Problems of Children. 

National Mental Health Foundation. 


Trends and Developments in Public Child Welfare Services. 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
Understand Your Child from 6 to 12. 
Clara Lambert. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
Discipline—What Is It? 
Helen Steers Burgess. Child Study Association of America. 
Comies, Radio, Movies, and Children. 
Josette Frank. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 


Prenatal Care. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau. 


Women in Marital Conflict. 
Florence Hollis. 236 pp. 
Crime and Justice. 
Sheldon Glueck. 349 pp. 
Social Work Group.: Practice. 
Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland. 687 pp. 
Family Casework and Counselling—A Functional Approach. 
Edited by Jessie Taft. 304 pp. 
Your Child Makes Sense. 
Edith Buxbaum. 204 pp. 
Parent and Child. 
Catherine Mackenzie. 341 pp. 


These pamphlets and books may be borrowed 
from 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


245 Cooper Street, Ottawa 





THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


of Simcoe County 


requires 


ONE QUALIFIED* SOCIAL WORKER 
Starting Salary—$2,500 


to take charge of the North Simcoe Branch of the 
Society with offices in Midland, Ontario. Work involves 
responsibility for public relations and administration 
under supervision and a generalized case load shared 
with a junior social worker. Favourable personnel 
policy. Excellent opportunities for professional growth. 
Minimum of two years’ experience essential. Details 


upon request. Apply to: 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF SIMCOE COUNTY 
Room 3, Court House, 


BARRIE, ONTARIO 


* (eligible for C.A.S.W. membership ) 


POSITIONS OF RESPONSIBILITY OPEN 


Secretaries required for Child 
Care and Recreation 
Divisions 
Council of Social Agencies of 


Greater Winnipeg 


Salary Range 


$2,400 to $3,300 


For further details, apply 
MRS. ROBERT McQUEEN, 
Executive Director, 
Council of Social Agencies of 
Greater Winnipeg 
160 Main St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Applications are being received 
for a position of responsibility 
with Jewish fund-raising and 
social planning agency. 

Graduate School of Social 
Work preferred. 

Application to be submitted 
in writing, stating age, ex- 
perience, training, salary  ex- 
pected and other facts. 


Apply to: 
FLORENCE HUTNER, 
Executive Director, 
United Jewish Welfare Fund 


of Toronto 


150 BEVERLEY STREET, 
TORONTO, CANADA 





